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A Big New 
Field for 
Communications 


Service 


Business machines send 
and receive data 


over Bell System lines 


New times and new needs bring 
many new uses for Bell Svstem 
services. A new field of tremen- 
dous possibilities is in enabling 
modern business machines, as 
well as people, to communicate 
with each other. 


One very important use is in 
Integrated Data 
what can be described 
simply as “doing repetitive paper 


Processing, or 
more 


work mechanically.” 


Such automatic processing ma\ 
range all the way from keeping 
routine records to the operation 


of electronic computers which 


Bell System teletypewriter and “common language” tape. 


Information re 


corded on perforated tape 1s ted right into a Bell System teletype writer and then 


transmitted and reproduced automatically on other teletypewriters at whatever loca 


tions desired. Or the teletypewriter can automatically write and distribute order 


and make, at the same time 


1 second tape containing only the items of information 


which should go to a computing center for analysis 


absorb great quantities of data 
and turn out answers with aston 


ishing speed. 


There are any number of pos 
sible uses. But whether the 
machines are mechanical or clec- 
tronic, quick, two-way communi- 
cation between them is becoming 


more and more important 


This is where Bell System 
teletvpewriter service is so help- 
ful. It can now be used to link 
machine with machine, ofhice with 
office, or offices with plant or cen- 
tral headquarters, by a “common 
language” tape. 


Bell System teletvpewriter sers 
ice is already an essential part of 
Integrated Data Processing, and 
its use 1s growing. But it is just 
one of many new and special Bell 
System services to mect the needs 


of business and industry 


Whatever the need—from a sin- 
gle telephone to a teletypewriter 
network or a private telephone 
line to control or co-ordinate 
operations in separated places 
there’s a Bell System service to 
meet it. Or it will be tailor-made 
to fit the particular requirements 
of vour business. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





You can count on Remington Rand to recommend just the right typewriter for 


your business needs... only we offer all three... from the exquisite-letter pro- 
ducing Remington Electric through the unbelievably easy-handling Remington 
Standard to the amazingly quiet exclusive Noiseless! All three in six colors! 


Remington. Ftand DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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There is nothing faster* and quieter 

than the new ADDO-X 10 key 

adding machines with STEP-O-MATIC 
MULTIPLIER LEVER. ADDO-X's 
lightness and shortness of key action 
minimizes finger travel and saves operator's 
energy. Precision manufacture 

reduces operational noise to a whisper. 
Write for literature? today. 


ADDO MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


145 WEST S7TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


WEST COAST BRANCH 


WESTERN ADDO MACHINE CORP., 2921 BEVERLY BLVD. * At 175 r.p.m. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, TEL.: DUNKIRK 5-2247 * Also on our NEW two register 
machine 


For further details mail this advertisement with your letterhead. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 


a Datiwll Ciblseilion 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Our cover provides an ex- 
0 7 b 7 56 ample of a conservation meas- 
ure widely practiced in industry 
the hard-facing of worn parts 
In this case, it’s the sprocket 
wheel of a tractor; but it could 
have been a large drive shaft, 
MANAGEMENT POLICIES gears, or other expensive parts 
. = ' worn by friction. The welder is 
Are You Throwing Away Money: re in Houten a specialist at the Perini Con- 
The Mid-Management Pay Dilemma rebor onoisses struction Company, Framing- 
. . VA he ass 
A Flexible Management Policy im, Ma 


What's an Inquiry Worth? e n McPhersor 
waisted Uerxt Wonth 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL Mother keeps up with the 
- a times. At least, Mother’s Cake 

Coin-Operated Machines Are Big Business Naomi B. Ba & Cookie Company in Oakland, 
More Information at Lower Costs Phil Hirsch Calif., does. She’s got a peach 


: of a model layout in her ac- 
A Worthwhile Investment counting department, one that 


saves a lot of time and money 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS That’s one story coming up. 


* - . 


Steno Manual Ups Output ' 
Britain in Electronic Race Derek Wragge Morley We knew you'd like the facts 
. on what companies are going to 


New Systems and Equipment do about those bothersome 
Mondays before Christmas and 
SURVEY OF THE MONTH New Year’s. We've made an- 
other survey and covered a lot 
Absenteeism and Tardiness of other policies and practices 
about which questions arise 
along with the pretty Christmas 

SPECIAL INTEREST decorations. 

= = * 

The Voice on the Telephone Fleet leasing, even when you 
‘My Boss Is Tops, But .. .”’ arilyn Frenc only need two or three vehicles, 
People Are Wonderful! rank J. Smith is something to look at now and 
then. Many companies are con- 
stantly comparing the costs of 
DEPARTMENTS the various methods of leasing 
or owning automotive equip- 
American Business Notes 4 New Books ment. We've got an article that 


Besiases Tips ae) 48 Business on the March will give you some more ideas 
on the subject. 


Cover Photo Courtesy of American Brake Shoe Company, Amsco Division $4.00 a Year—35 Cents a Copy 
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reconcilement 
costs [Jp TQ 90% 


with Lithofold’s 


ELECTRONIC 
CHECK 


a pre-punched Tab Card voucher 
check set 


with no change in your 
present method of preparing checks 


NOW you can reconcile your 
checks by automated meth- 
ods — instead of hand sortings. 


HERE’S HOW IT’S DONE 


The check portion of the set is a tabu- 
lating card pre-punched at the factory 
with the consecutive number. 

A sorter will put checks into exact 
numerical sequence. 

A tabulator can list all check num- 
bers cleared, and signal location of 
missing numbers. 

Or a collator can compare cleared 
checks with a control set of cards. 

Total of unmatched checks, plus 
bank’s total pay-out completes your 
reconcilement . . . at a small fraction 
of manual cost. Many banks offer vary- 
ing amounts of reconcilement service 
on these checks . . . which can further 
reduce your data processing expense. 


An Automated Form 
YOU Can Use NOW 


WRITE TODAY for DETAILS! 


Tae 


Cupane 


ST. LOUIS 15, MO 


500 BITTNER ST 
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A. P. Hewlett, Administrative 


Vice-President of Esso Research 
and Engineering Company, an- 
nounces another step his company 
has made toward streamlining the 
company’s operations. They’ve be- 
gun a switch from using company 
men as guards to using the serv- 
ices of an outside organization. A 
few months ago, janitorial services 
and lawn maintenance work were 
contracted to outside specialists. 
Company men formerly on these 
jobs have been given the oppor- 
tunity to move to work more close- 
ly related to the company’s job 
research. 


How to Get More Than $12,000 
in free television time for $2,500 
was demonstrated by Accent-Inter- 
national, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation recently. A 
three-minute movie demonstrating 
the use of Accent, a grocery prod- 
uct, was offered to TV news broad- 
casters in return for which the 
broadcasters had to return only the 
timecard showing when the film 
was used and on what program. 
The movie was grabbed up by most 
of the broadcasters and appeared 
on 312 stations. Of course, it had 
a news angle. A similar film on 
“How to Carve a Turkey” is still 
making the rounds during the holi- 
days. An American Broadcasting 
Company newsman said, “It’s a 
good deal. But we hope nobody 
starts sending us speeches by the 
company president.” If you’re in- 
terested in the new publicity meth- 
od, Robert H. Estes, 33 South 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill., will 
be glad to send you details. 


Six Out of 10 Typists prefer an 
electric typewriter to a standard 
machine, reports the Underwood 
Corporation after a nationwide 
study of office typists in 34 prin- 
cipal cities throughout the United 
States. 

Explaining their preference for 
the electric, typists cited ease of 
operation and “less fatigue” as the 
features that appealed to them 
most. 

Incidentally, Underwood’s new 
electric has “half-moon” keys to 
protect the finish on Girl Friday’s 
fingernails. 


Of 500 Executives Examined by 
the Health Research Center, 


Chicago, only eight per cent had no 
disease. In almost all instances, 
these men were under 40. One in 
10 had previously undiscovered 
heart disease; one in nine had in- 
sufficient thyroid gland secretion, 
with an excess of fatty elements in 
the blood, thought to be a factor in 
hardening of the arteries; and one 
in 50 had cancer. 

Dr. Charles E. Thompson, 
Chicago physician who released 
the figures, said that the man over 
55 who is the outstanding physical 
and mental specimen is usually the 
chairman or the president of the 
company. As a result of a “rather 
stern, self-disciplinary mode of liv- 
ing,” he is likely to be the most 
physically fit. 


Jury Duty Is Becoming a Popu- 
lar Subject at the bargaining 
table, in Cleveland. Since 1950, 
an increase of from 47 to 86 com- 
panies now pay hourly employees 
the difference between their regu- 
lar earnings and juror’s pay. The 
results of a poll of 25 companies 
by the Associated Industries of 
Cleveland found two companies 
granting jury-serving second and 
third shift employees time off with 
full pay; 10 paying the difference 
between juror’s pay and the em- 
ployee’s regular earnings; one 
company paying jury-serving sec- 
ond and third shift employees $5 
a day; and 12 simply granting such 
employees time off without pay. 


Dynamic Young President of the 
Campbell Sixty-Six Express, Inc., 
F. G. Campbell, told his employees 
recently, “Trucking is being con- 
trolled more and more by politi- 
cians who don’t know anything 
about the business.’”’ And the re- 
mark will be seconded by many, if 
it’s amended to read, “Too many 
businesses are being controlled 
and so forth.” Mr. Campbell feels 
there’s no harm in asking a poli- 
tician who is asking for your vote, 
“Are you for us or agin us?” 


S. C. Johnson & Sons, Inc., 
offered safety belts for $3.50 as a 
sales premium to motorists. The 
belts were sold to employees at the 
same bargain price. Many a com- 
pany offers the public good pre- 
miums, but fails to make the pre- 
miums available to employees. It’s 
good employee relations to do so 
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even if it’s just whistles or some 
other gimmick. The sales depart- 
ment employees usually manage to 
get hold of them and other em- 
ployees feel like they’re left out. 


So-Called ‘‘Discount Houses" are 
falling into disrepute in many 
quarters. Customers complain of 
sharp practices such as “bookkeep- 
ing fees” for checking credit ref- 
erences. Their advertising con- 
tinues to promise more than the 
customer feels he gets. Some manu- 
facturers are falling in with the 
method. A recent ‘co-operative’”’ 
advertisement for “automatic” 
washers is a case in point. The 
washers weren’t what the aver- 
age housewife considers as auto- 
matic, nor had they been reduced 
$100, as the ad said. The whole 
thing may start a trend back to 
honest prices and service. In a city 
like Chicago, if a customer pays 
the “fair” or “list” price, he feels 
he’s paying a high premium for 
dealing with a reputable merchant. 
This shouldn't be so. 


William Webster, Executive 


Vice-President of New England 
Electric System, predicts that elec- 
tric power consumption will in- 
crease 20 times in the next 50 
years, to 11,000 billion kilowatt- 
hours. “My concern,” says Mr. 
Webster, “is that we may have 
been victims of the prevailing in- 
hibitions and consequently failed 
to have sufficient faith that the 
next generation will maintain the 
rate of progress that this genera- 
tion has established.” Mr. Webster 
is also president of Yankee Atomic 
Electric Company which is now 
building a nuclear plant. The plant 
is expected to cost at the rate of 
$250 a kilowatt, against a conven- 
tional fuel-fired plant of the same 
size at $160 to $190 a kw. 


Yes, You Can Make Electronic 


Mistakes. It isn’t bad enough that 
there are all the other kinds of 
mistakes, through our engineering 
genius we’ve added some more. If 
you’d like to know more about 
this, you'll probably be attending, 
or having one of your men attend, 
the 3rd National Symposium of 
Reliability and Quality Control in 
Electronics, January 14 to 16, at 
the Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D. C. Richard M. Jacobs, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden 
2, New Jersey, will send you full 
information. 
(Continued on page 45) 
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SPEED PAPERWORK! CUT DUPLICATING COSTS 


wt KEROGRAPHY 


Copy onto masters for any of these duplicating processes 


OFFSET e- SPIRIT’'« DIAZO 


New 


make it the one, 


developments in xerography 
all-purpose, fast 
and economical process for copying 
anything written, typed, printed or 
different 


masters for duplicating, at low cost. 


onto types of 


drawn, 
Now you can copy subjects like 
those shown above onto offset paper 


pre-sensitized positive 
¥* 


masters, 
working metal masters, spirit or 
other fluid-type masters), translu- 


cent masters, by this versatile, photo- 


SAVE rime 


AND MONEY 


WITH 


XEROGRAPHY— 


the one, 
all-purpose, fast, 
economical 
process for 
copying subjects 
like these onto 
masters for 
duplicating by 
offset, spirit 

or diazo. 


exact, dry, electrostatic process. 
Versatile xerography provides the 
solution to your copying needs. 
Original copy can be enlarged, re- 
Masters 


can be made from opaque originals 


duced or made same size. 


or from copy on both sides. Only 
with XeroX® 


can you prepare masters for many 


copying equipment 


types of duplicating with one quick, 
economical process. Xerography 


for speed and savings! 


WRI TE for “proof of performance” folders showing how xerography is saving time 
and thousands of dollars for companies of all kinds, large and small. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
56-67X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 


XEROGRAPHY 


( ZE-ROG-RA-FEF) 


The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for depicting 





Safeguard Your 


Business Secrets 


Now you quickly and easily destroy 


confidential papers and obsolete 


records right 


in your own office. 


NEW SHREDMASTER 


Bantu 10 


Portable shredding machine designed 
especially for office use, the size 
and weight of a business typewriter! 


aoeren 
ee ". 


The only office paper 
shredding machine that 
destroys confidential pa- 
pers quietly and cleanly. 
Greater capacity, speed 
and safety than ever be- 
fore! Compact, modern 
design. Exclusive slanted 
gravity feed speeds shred- 
ding of paper in multiple 
thicknesses, tickets, cards, 
coupons and labels. Any- 
one can operate the 
Bantam 10. Safety throat 
assures protection. Priced 
well within the budget of 
all businesses, large or 
small. 


Ask for brochure E 
.7/i¢ SHREDMA 


9 East 40th S 


reet N 
Manufacturers of the me 
Office and 

A Division of 


UNREADABLE SHREDS *& 
COME OUT HERE. Py 





FREE: 





Illustrated descrip- 
tive folder in- 
cludes 10 day free 
trial details. Write 
“BANTAM 10” on 
your letterhead or 
postcard, and mail 





today to: 





STER ‘4... 
ew York 16, N. Y 


ne of 





How To 


Executives and 
ful guide booklet 


panies are using to 
among employees. 


© 64 pages 
@ sample copy, 





TEAMWORK 
THROUGH 
DISCUSSION 


by Hob Ferguson 


supervisory personnel 
will profit from a reading of this help- 
which outlines a 
human relations technique many com- 


© 4 by 6 inches 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., 


Get 


build teamwork 


40 cents 


Chicago 40, Ill. 








Lottou. ceom reapers 


Vending Machines 


In your August issue the “Survey 
of the Month” was on “Vending Ma- 
chines in the Office.” Do you have a 
list of manufacturers of this equip- 
ment which could be used as a 
special study we are making? 

S. LOGAN KERR 
Flourtown, Pa. 

We believe your best bet is to get 
a copy of the 1956 Directory of Auto- 
matic Merchandising, put out by the 
National Automatic Merchandising 
Association, 7 South Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Telephone Costs 


We imagine there are organizations 
in business for the purpose of advis- 
ing business people how to cut down 
telephone costs, and we would appre- 
ciate knowing if you have the names 
of any organization which we can 
contact for this purpose. 


JEROME J. BLUMBERG 
Treasurer 

J & J Distributing Company 
Newark, N. J. 

You will find your local Bell Tele- 
phone Company can do as much as 
any firm in the problem of cutting 
down telephone costs and improving 
the use of telephones. It has films 
and other aids which are a big help. 
We are forwarding the names of two 
organizations which prepare tele- 
phone improvement programs. 


Typing Champions 


A world’s championship typewrit- 
ing contest was announced for the 
country of Monaco some time during 
the past year. Was this contest held? 
If it was, what were the results? I 
have missed any new item about the 
contest actually being held. 

GEORGE A. WAGONER 
Head Business Education and Office 

Administration 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

We were finally able to track down 
the results of the typewriting contest 
held in Monaco, July 31, 1955. At 
least we have a tremendous album 
entirely in French. The championships 
were handed out very liberally and 
as far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain the winners of first, second, and 
fourth places were German contest- 
ants. Third-place winner was an 
English girl, and there were only five 
American contestants—none of whom 
won any honors. None of the winners 
bettered typing speeds set by Ameri- 


‘ 


can champions, so these winners are 
not, in effect, world champions. Times 
for the first four winners were 108.6 
wpm, 108.2 wpm, 106.1 wpm, 105.6 
wpm. 


Company Histories 


Please advise if you have any re- 
ports or studies on company his- 
tories. We will be celebrating our 
50th anniversary next year, and are 
considering publishing a _ historical 
booklet. 

MARILYN C. ACTON 
Editor, Thermos News 
The American Thermos Bottle 

Company 
Norwich, Conn. 

A very complete case study of how 
Ferry-Morse celebrated its centennial 
was in a feature of our August issue. 
We are also forwarding you a reprint 
of a previous article on the writing 
of company _ histories. Dartnell’s 
PUBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK, just 
published, also has a chapter on 
how to plan and execute company 
“birthday” programs. 


Management Compensation 


I noted with interest your article 
on the Executive Workshop which 
was held at Allerton House, Monti- 
cello, Ill., from September 10 to 
September 13. The subject of ade- 
quate reward and incentive through 
good compensation is, of course, of 
tremendous interest to all of us in 
business. Would you be good enough 
to advise whether the information 
discussed during this conference will 
be available to others who could not 
attend? I for one would be most in- 
terested in receiving a copy of the 
deliberations. 

Foster B. WHITLOCK 
Vice-President 

Ortho Pharmaceutical Corporation 
Raritan, N. J. 


Transcriptions were made of the 
material presented to the executives 
in attendance at the Workshop. We 
will announce their availability as 
soon as possible. Of course, one of 
the most interesting parts of the 
meeting was the “give and take” 
sessions after each speaker presented 
his material. We are going to try to 
bring you the flavor of these in an 
article next month. On page 52 of 
this issue are some of Mr. Aspley’s 
impressions of the meeting. 


Employee Testing 


The American Society for Person- 
nel Administration is the only nation- 
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wide organization of personnel and 

industrial relations administrators. A 

nonprofit professional society has, as 

one of its major objectives, the 

raising of standards of performance. 

I am sure our members would find 

your “Survey of the Month,” May 

1956, describing how 58 companies use 

tests, interesting and helpful. May we 

have your permission to reproduce it 

and distribute it to them? 

Pau. L. Moore 

Executive Vice-President 

American Society for Personne] 
Administration 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Two-Sided Story 


I want to congratulate you on the 
article “Who Needs a Consultant?” 
appearing in the August issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. It expresses with 
skillful and sympathetic understand- 
ing the case for the specialist. 
FE. M. Ryan did a grand job by 
presenting the picture from both 
sides—the consultant and the client. 


DOUGLAS HENDERSON 

President 

Fuel Engineering Company of 
New York 

New York, N. Y. 


Curtain of Air 


I would like to know the name of 
the manufacturer of the invisible air 
curtain mentioned by Jean Libman 
Block in his supermarket article in 
your publication of July 1956. Can 
you tell me where this has been 
utilized and by whom? 


WILLARD E. COLVIN 

Sales Manager 

The United Gas Improvement 
Company 

Reading, Pa. 


The air-curtain doors are manu- 
factured by American Air Curtain 
Corporation, 10408 Manchester St., 
St. Louis, Mo. These are being used 
at present in the Jewel Tea stores 


Service Awards 


I have been referred to you in 
connection with some research we 
are doing on “length of service” 
awards for our employees. Some of 
our employees have as many as 35 
years in the company, and certainly 
they should be recognized. We are 
interested in some type of recognition 
after 10 years of service, and hope 
you will be able to advise us of a 
prescribed plan or plans, or refer 
us to a source of such plans. 

C. F. RIceE 

Assistant to the Executive Secretary 
Michigan Farm Bureau 

Lansing, Mich. 


Dartnell’s “Personnel Administra- 
tion Service” has just completed a 
study on service awards. 
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big hit... 
no errors! 


e This precision-made PB scale 
makes a big hit on your mail desk 
saves time, money, and postage. 
e Its automatic pendulum 
mechanism registers instantly and 
The large, 


spaced markings can be read 


accurately. widely 


correctly at a glance. 

e Prevents loss of postage through 
overweighing. Saves loss of good 
will (and mail delays) through 
underweighing, which results in 
annoying “postage dues.” 

e There are models for every 
office, 
a parcel post scale of 70 lb. 

Ask the nearest PB office 
to demonstrate. Or write for free 


illustrated booklet 


pitney-nowes Mailing Seales 
2187 Walnut St., 


Made by the originators of the postage meter . . . 0 


large or small, including 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 


of Postal Rates, with parcel capacity . 


post map and zone finder. 


Pitney-Bowes, INc., Stamford, Conn. 


flices in 94 cities in U.S. and Canada. 


Please Mention 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
When Writing to Advertisers 


m KILLS orice 
MAINS, // AY 4 


AT ITS SOURCE! 





FOR ALL NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 


HIGH COSTS demand MAXIMUM efficiency 


Good machines are costly . . . operators’ wages are high. And NOISE is mighty costly, 
too... it is estimated that noise costs Business over $4 million daily. 


You can reduce machine noise 50%—by using SOF'TONE Acoustinets. And profit from 
much better production and fewer errors. 


_—, Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 
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334 AMERICAN STANDARD BUILDING 





BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 





Write for details. Give machines, makes, models you use and measurements. 


TO THE MEN RESPONSIBLE FOR 


Telephone 


Communications in 
American Business 


We'd like to show you how a great many lead- 
ing companies have improved their communications 
and pocketed sizable savings with P-A-X—the 
“inside”’ business telephone system. 

P-A-X keeps your present switchboard and phones 
free for outside calls. Lets you make inside calls in 
a flah—OVER YOUR OWN PRIVATE TELE- 
PHONE SYSTEM. And P-A-X sharply cuts tele- 
phone operating costs. 


PAX 


Top firms in all industries save time and money 
with P-A-X—in fact, they tell us they’d be in a 
jam without it. See for yourself. Let us send you 
interesting case history studies that give facts and 
figures. 

Write: Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 1033 
W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Ill. Jn Canada: 
Automatic Electric Sales (Canada) Ltd., 185 Bartley 
Drive, Toronto. Offices in principal cities. 


business telephone systems 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC 
® 
Originators of the dial telephone + Pioneers in automatic conn! SS) 
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Are You Throwing Away Money? 


By L. F. Van Houten 





Are You Making Any of 
These Mistakes? 
(The Odds Are Against You) 


Each One Costs You Money 


Accepting larger railroad cars 


than ordered. 


Using larger railroad cars than 
required. 


Making duplicate payments of 
freight bills. 


Improperly describing shipments. 
Improperly marking shipments. 
Showing car numbers incorrectly. 
Overlooking all-freight rates. 


Paying less than carload rates 
when carload rates would be 
cheaper. 


Overlooking commodity rate. 
Incorrectly describing containers. 


Missing credit prepayments or par- 
tial payments. 


Not deducting weight of dunnage 
and bracing as authorized by 
tariff. 

Improper ordering of empties. 


Accepting allowances in lieu of 
pickup services. 


Errors in extension of bills. 


Showing estimated shipping 
weights incorrectly. 


Not applying export rates on ex- 
port shipments. 

Failing to demand original paid 
freight bills 
charges deducted from invoice 


covering freight 


by customer. 
Improperly packing shipments. 


Failing to observe advantage of 
mixed carload rates. 


And a few hundred other mistakes 
that are easy to make. 
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In these days when management is looking for every rea- 


sonable way to reduce costs and stay competitive, there are 


many reasons why the traffic department should come in for 


close scrutiny. Thousands of firms are finding the look worth- 


while, worth thousands of dollars, worth time and effort. 


Here's a profit leak that can have tremendous dimensions 


ELDOM discussed, never a polit- 

ical issue, and little understood 
is the largest subsidy enjoyed by 
the American transportation indus- 
try. Paid by business and industry, 
the millions on millions of dollars 
that make up this subsidy reflect 
alike on company profits and prod- 
uct prices. 

This great gift is made possible 
by the red tape, the gobbledygook, 
and the very mass and mess that 
are the warp and woof of Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulations, 
rulings, and interpretations. 

Take the case of the Havatampa 
Cigar Company. It shipped eight 
machines to New York from 
Florida. The combined weight was 
16,300 pounds and the ICC rate 
was 271 ($0.0271), for a “less than 
carload”’ shipment. A carload of 
such equipment would be rated at 
24,000 pounds. How could Hava- 
tampa have saved $182.53? Ask 
your traffic manager. This is an 
easy one. 

The shipment could have been 
billed as a 24,000-pound carload. 
It would then have called for the 
carload rate of 108 and would have 
cost $259.20 instead of the $441.73 
paid for the smaller shipment. 
Make sense? 

Infilco, Inc., ships some tanks 
from New Jersey to Texas. Big 
things, the three tanks weigh a 
total of 120,000 pounds. The con- 
signor calls them “steel tanks rub- 
ber-lined.”” This cost the company 
$552.00 more than _ necessary. 
Billed as “filter tanks,’”’ the ship- 
ment would go at a rate of 206 in- 
stead of the 252 paid. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., 
shipped 220,460 pounds of ‘‘forms’”’ 
from Minneapolis to New York, 
paying $551.15 more than would 
have been necessary if the shipping 
order had read ‘“‘morning books” or 
“blank books with printed head- 
ings with covers attached.” 

All your life you’ve been a manu- 


facturer of brass pipe fittings. You 
know what the things you make 
are called, but suddenly you wake 
up to the fact that if you call those 
brass pipe fittings something else, 
you can save thousands of dollars 
on shipping costs. For instance, 
brass pipe fittings pull a rate of 
245, while as “brass pipe connec- 
tions or joints” they command a 
lower rate of 190. Northern In- 
diana Brass found this out a couple 
of years ago and on a single ship- 
ment received a refund of $814.70, 
including 6 per cent interest from 
the date of the error. 

Nomenclature, routing, packing 

the list of mistakes shippers can 
make is endless. The list of com- 
panies making these costly mis- 
takes is almost as long. And, from 
the time the mistake is made and 
the bill paid, you’ve got two years 
to discover the error and make 
claim for refund. 

Even in major companies em- 
ploying high-salaried traffic man- 
agers with good-sized traffic de- 
partments, these mistakes occur. 
Audit and reaudit of freight bills 
are common and necessary. One 
large company said that freight 
bills were being audited three 
times and even on the third go- 
round the audit was found to pay 
for itself. 

‘We've got it to the point where 
two audits are sufficient,” one 
traffic manager told an AMERICAN 
BUSINESS reporter. “But that’s 
only because we've built up a top- 
notch department. Our annual 
budget for this department is about 
$200,000 a year.” Some large com- 
panies have departmental budgets 
of over a million dollars. They still 
use outside audit firms. 

The average company hasn’t the 
ghost of a chance of avoiding ship- 
pers’ errors and getting its money’s 
worth out of the transportation 
dollar unless it employs qualified 

(Continued on page 36) 











Tucome versus Outgo on 
$70,200-a-Year Salary 


Monthly Gross Income 
Less 


Social Security 

Federal income tax 

State income tax 

Group hospitalization insurance 
Group life insurance 

Charity fund 


Spendable income 


Expenses: 


Monthly house payment including taxes, 
insurance, and interest 
Private insurance: 
Life—husband and wife 
Accident—husband 
Education—children 
Furniture, furs, heirlooms 
Groceries (not including milk) 
Church 
Children’s upkeep (music, dancing, social, 
sport) 
Doctor and dentist (average) 
Drugstore bills (average) 
Clothes for wife and children 
Misc. spent by wife 
Monthly automobile cost: 
Insurance, gas, oil, repairs, and 
depreciation 
Downtown lunches for husband 
Shirt laundry bill 
Shirt replacement cost 
Husband's clothes—suits, shoes, etc. 
Upkeep of clothes, cleaning, pressing, etc. 
Milk bill 
Power bill (repairs and misc. purchases) 
Telephone 
Water (lawn sprinkler system) 
Oil for heating house 
Trash hauling 
Misc. household expense—spray, paint, 
cleaner, shrubs, and maintenance 
of tools 


Net—Available for: 


Savings 

Recreation—amusement, social 
participation 

Vacations 

Christmas expenses 

Extraordinary expenses 

Retirement of debt 

Taxes in addition to those withheld 


$850.00 


17.00 
114.80 
11.48 
6.00 
10.00 
2.50 


$688.22 


$136.00 


35.00 
125.00 
20.00 


30.00 
15.00 
10.00 
35.00 
15.00 


100.00 
25.00 
7.50 
2.50 
12.50 
5.00 
20.00 
25.00 
7.50 
4.50 
21.50 
1.50 


10.00 


$663.50 


$ 24.72 











By Trebor Snoisses 


(A pen name) 


ANAGEMENT understandably pays middle-man- 

agement no more salary than is necessary. This 
is not to be confused with the phrase “no more than 
is necessary to live on.” Generally, management has 
recognized the business necessity of keeping up rea- 
sonable appearances, and has provided middle-man- 
agement with a salary somewhat above the sub- 
sistence level. But, maybe it’s like George says, ‘“‘You 
can’t hardly get that much no more!”’ There are, how- 
ever, some human relations aspects to the problem 
that need airing, in the hope that management with 
the big “M”’ will see how management with the little 
“‘m” is beginning to react! 

It is now popular to call in the experts to help the 
big ‘“M” boys solve their organization and salary 
problems—especially after every merger. When the 
experts get to the part about salaries for the little 
“m”’ boys that reads “and pay salaries no larger than 
is necessary, commensurate with performance and 
potential,” the big ‘“‘M’s’”’ beam and understand only 
that part about salaries being no larger and promptly 
forget what the rest of it means. They often find out 
too late that what a “necessary” salary is for one 
employee in middle-management may not keep an- 
other on the payroll at all. 

The m-m salary dilemma is not just the old worn- 
out, but still odious, case of adverse comparisons with 
subordinates (who frequently receive, through over- 
time or sales commissions, yearly earnings equal to 
or in excess of the boss), but a much more serious 
situation that has developed in recent years. 

It has been my observation that the m-m group, 
elevated to an annual salary between $8,000 and 
$12,000, have almost universally overestimated their 
new buying power; made long-range commitments on 
housing or “status” changes, and found out too late 
that their living costs have gone up all out of propor- 
tion to the Bureau of Labor Statistics Cost-of-Living 
Index. This has been particularly noticeable during 
the last 5 or 6 years. During this period, the cost-of- 
living index has not included the changing concepts 
of “necessity” versus “luxury”! 

We are experiencing a period of dynamic growth, 
and business leaders talk convincingly of a “dynamic 
economy.” What they really mean and want is, “Let’s 
keep the ball rolling, and everybody use twice as much 
of everything: Two, three, and four cars a family; 
a television in the bedroom, one for the porch; and 
make sure to include a big balanced diet!” 

It’s a wonderful concept if you can afford it, but 
the living-cost-index that is so often used in setting 
salary rates doesn’t even include one automobile, much 
less a television set! And it doesn’t include the tre- 
mendous increase in the operation, depreciation, up- 
keep, or replacement of these items that has taken 
place in recent years! 

Let’s take the case of a family of four that jumped 
into the $8,500-a-year bracket back in 1952, and 
moved steadily up to hit the $10,000 mark recently. 
From all of the interviews on this matter, I have 
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The Mid- 


{Management Pay Dilemma 


selected the Smith family case as the most typical 
example. They employ no domestic help, of course. 

They purchased a new house in 1952, and the house 
payments were less than the old-fashioned “20 per 
cent gross income for housing” rule. In this matter, 
then (their biggest fixed item in the budget), they 
seemed to have shown good judgment at the time. 

As the “dynamic economy” era engulfed them, a 
television and a second, but “cheap” car became 
necessities. In their new home, they lived too far from 
town for him to walk, and she found it most awkward 
to drive him to the office and also get the kids to 
school on time. All these reasons for a second car 
seemed to be strictly in keeping with his small but 
consistent advances in salary and the promise that 
the future seemed to hold. Budget as they might, 
though, there never seemed to be sufficient money to- 
ward the end of the month. 

Recent analysis of their records (though not always 
perfect in account segregation) showed the facts con- 
tained in the accompanying box regarding income 
versus outgo on their $10,200-a-year salary. 

In 1951, as shown by Mr. Smith’s passbooks, he had 
a savings account of $4,302.30 that he managed to 
save during The Awful Depression and up until about 
1950. 

Today, he owes $2,000, not counting the balance due 
on his house. 

The reason he now has $24.72 a month to apportion 
toward debt and other items listed in the box, is be- 
cause he got a $50.00-a-month raise in December of 
1955 that made this possible. Prior to that time, he 
was obliged to draw more heavily on his savings in 
order to keep going on the same scale. 

Obviously, in this case, $24.72 a month isn’t enough 
margin to take care of even the really important items 
such as savings or the retirement of the debt. If the 
Smiths are to continue as at present, they tell me that 
their gross income will have to be increased at least 
$200.00 in order to provide $150.00 more spendable in- 
come after taxes; or, they must cut down drastically 
on their living expenses. 

To cut down drastically on the monthly house 
payment ($136.00); insurance ($35.00); automobile 
cost ($100.00); heating oil ($21.50); water, trash, 
telephone, and power ($38.50) is impossible—such 
action would simply result in cutting them out. 

If, in some magic way, the Smiths could cut every- 
thing else by an average of 10 per cent, they would 
generate about $35.00. This, added to the $24.72, 
would only provide about $60.00 a month to take care 
of their $2,000 debt, provide for vacations, savings, 
recreation and amusement, additional taxes, Christ- 
mas expenses, and so forth. 

What happened to the Smiths to put them in this 
fix anyway? Well, most of it happened to them in the 
last few years; at least the savings account dwindled 
to nothing, and the debt built up during the last four 
years, Just poor judgment all around? Poor judgment 
on how to live? How, then, did they manage to save 
several thousand dollars (when they had less income 
than now) to make the down payment on a home? 

I don’t presume to know the exact answer regard- 
ing the Smiths’ failure to live within their income at 
all times, but I do know that they do not fit it now 
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When the big ‘‘M’’ forgets about the 
little ‘‘m,"’ the results may be loss of 
patience, loss of face, and loss of 
investment. Perhaps another look is 


needed at men caught in the middle 


and haven’t been successful in doing anything about 
it for several years except use up their life savings and 
create debt. Because we all must wrestle with income 
versus outgo, there are probably a million experts 
ready to say what the Smiths should do, but since I 
have the floor I'll give you my version of what they 
will do. 

Since the Middle-Management Smiths all over the 
country are facing the same dilemma, our typical case 
will probably do what the majority are doing. They 
have a choice of three alternatives (see accompanying 
box). 


(Continued on page 38) 





Suggestions for Soluing the 
Dilemma 


. Move out of their new home and let somebody live 
in it who can afford it. (Heard most often, but 
rarely done): 

a. Rent an older house near the husband's office 
so he can walk to work, and 
. Cut expenses of all kinds at least 10 per cent, 
as well as, 
c. Cut down on insurance programs. 


. Increase income by $200 a month and hold ex- 
penses to the same budget or reduce: 
a. Get the increase in pay from present employer, 
or 
b. Find evening employment that will provide the 
additional income, or 


c. Wife to drop civic or social work and find suit- 
able employment. 


. Husband to find new full-time job that pays enough 

to warrant making a change: 

a. In another location locally (start over among 
friends theory), or 

b. In another business or industry (wide variation 
in salary possibilities here), or 

c. In same business in another part of the country, 
or 

d. In another business in another part of the 
country. 














A lunch counter won't fit 


in your office? 


Yet your employees have 


to have that 


morning cup of coffee and 


those afternoon smokes? 


Maybe 


an inconspicuous 


vending machine 


was made for you. 


Those metal Five and Dimes 


can solve most wants 


By 
Naomi B. Bartlett 


HE old nursery rhyme, “Today 

is the day they give babies 
away,” might well be modernized 
to read, “Some of these days, 
strange as it seems, we'll get our 
children from vending machines.” 
Of course, we will never acquire 
our families via the automatic dis- 
penser, but the variety of things we 
can get seems to increase daily. 

Harold Steuber of Long Beach, 
Calif., has found coin-operated ma- 
chines particularly rewarding, for 
he has taken more things of value 
from them than a lucky Las Vegas 
gambler hitting the jackpot. The 
latest of these is the beautiful new 
dream home into which Mr. and 
Mrs. Steuber and their four husky 
sons—Bill, 18; Harold, Jr., 15; 
Ronald, 14; and Bob, 9—have re- 
cently moved. Harold said, “I have 
been pretty lucky.’”’ But his asso- 
ciates say the only way luck enters 
the picture is that Harold Steuber 
is lucky to have been farsighted 
and have had the courage to pio- 
neer in a comparatively new meth- 
od of merchandising. 

Although vending machines were 
first invented over a hundred years 
ago, it was not until the late 1930’s 
that this type of retailing began to 
mature, and Mr. Steuber was right 
there on the ground floor. Starting 
in August of 1935, with 25 penny 
peanut machines—doing all of the 
work himself besides working at a 
couple of other jobs to make a liv- 
ing—he has seen his embryo busi- 
ness grow into an important indus- 
try. Since 1950, vending sales in 
the United States have been over 
$1 billion annually. And of the 
more than 2,000 licensed automatic 
vendors in Long Beach, the Steu- 
ber Company operates about one- 
third; vending, literally, every- 
thing from “soup to nuts.” 

Mr. Steuber thinks that perhaps 
one reason automatic merchandis- 
ing had a slow growth in the be- 
ginning was its ignominious birth, 
for the first vending machine was 
built to sell censored literature. 
The inventor was Richard Carlile. 
The place was England. The time 
1822. The invention was a clock- 
type device with book titles written 
on a dial that was activated by the 
insertion of a coin. Mr. Carlile 
thought the prosecuting authorities 
would be unable to identify the 
seller of the banned books legally. 
He was mistaken; ‘‘Poor Richard” 
landed in jail. 





Coin-Operated Machines ArefI 


A couple of years before that 
there was a vendor of sorts, for the 
purpose of dispensing tobacco in 
public houses and inns, but as the 
coin and tobacco receptacles were 
both left wide open, the proprietor 
never seemed to realize a profit. 

“Even today,” Harold says, 
“that is still a problem.” It is a 
constant struggle to wrest a rea- 
sonable margin of gain in the face 
of ever-rising operating costs. 
These costs have risen about 200 
per cent since 1935. Automatic 
merchandising is a scientific and 
exacting business when done suc- 
cessfully. And not a good line for 
anyone looking for little work and 
quick returns. As Harold _ re- 
marked, “‘We show a net profit of 
less than 4 per cent on gross 
volume before taxes.’ This figure 
was taken from a national survey. 
One reason, among many, for this 
small percentage of profit is the 
amount of commissions paid. Not 
only do the route men get paid a 
salary and commission, but the 
owner of the location receives a 
percentage of every item sold. 

Also, there is the always-present 
“shrinkage” situation—that 
strange disappearance and shortage 
of inventory ali merchants have to 
cope with. The shrinkage may 
come about in several ways; a ma- 
chine may get emotional and de- 
cide to be generous so it dispenses 
several items for one coin, 10-cent 
bars for five cents, or just opens 
its heart and gives everything 
away. Then too, it may be the 
route man that gets bighearted 
(with Mr. Steuber’s candy) when a 
little dirty-faced boy with empty 
pockets watches intently as he 
loads a machine. Another difficulty 
arises from the fact that the gen- 
eral public still doesn’t like to pay 
more than five or 10 cents for most 
items. Peanuts, gum, and bulk 
candies sell for a penny, and how 
the children love them. 

This is indeed a push-button age, 
and the magic machines hold an 
allure for most everyone because 
of the fascinating array of mer- 
chandise one may get from them. 
Take the airport for example: One 
may purchase life insurance from 
an automatic ‘“salesman’’; then 
from a small box on the wall ob- 
tain a stamp to mail the policy to 
the “next of kin’; and proceed 
from one machine to another buy- 
ing peanuts, popcorn, candy, gum, 
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Coke, cigarettes, fruit juice, hot 
soup, chocolate, or coffee. 

Nevertheless, an air terminal is 
a fine example of good vending ma- 
chine placement. First, because 
there are many people of all ages 
waiting, milling about, and killing 
time. Most of them are neither 
counting calories nor pennies. In 
the second place, airports usually 
have large lobbies, and the ma- 
chines can be installed at strategic 
points. 

The preferred locations are near 
drinking fountains and rest rooms. 
Another important advantage is 
that, with plenty of space at the 
operator’s disposal, the dispensers 
can be placed where they will not 
come in contact with direct sun- 
light. Putting a candy vendor close 
to a window is always a bad ar- 
rangement, for chocolate that melts 
and becomes firm again changes 
color and appears stale. 

Other ‘‘transit” locations include 
bus depots, ferry buildings, Navy 
landings, and railroad stations. The 
“industrial” installations rank 
second in desirability. Here the 
vending merchant has a “captive” 
customer. Industry uses a large 
variety of merchandise, but does 
not have as much room for placing 
the machines. Other good spots are 
schools, colleges, and recreational 
centers. This latter group includes 
bowling alleys and boys’ clubs. 

Among the less-favored spots 
called “retail” are markets, cafes, 
and cocktail lounges. Harold said, 
“Never put a candy machine in a 
cafe. However,” he continued, ‘‘the 
bar and restaurant will sell a great 
many cigarettes. The market will 
only vend small bulk items, such 
as peanuts, popcorn, and penny 
candies.” 

A good operator will put as 
many dispensers in one area as it 
will support. Obviously, a route 
man can service many machines in 
one place faster than several in 
different places. But not every type 
of vendor is serviced by the same 
man. One driver will attend the 
machines vending candy, cigar- 
ettes, gum, and peanuts. A bever- 
age man handles all beverages, 
both hot and cold. Also, ice cream 
must have a special refrigerated 
truck, so that driver will look after 
the ice cream business only. 

A good route man will check 
each dispenser often, both for any 

(Continued on page 4,2) 
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Today's Kaffeeklatsch often centers around a mechanical marvel that delivers 
black, with just cream, with sugar without cream, or with cream and sugar 


Soup's on! (and so are the coffee and hot chocolate) in the middle of the plant. 
There is no need for a long walk on a short break when the food is this handy 


Odd corners and out-of-the-way places can be utilized for vending machines. 


They don't require much space, but just listen to the howls when one is removed 
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Joe E. Culpepper, vice-president, 
Spencer Chemical Company 





N the summer of 1956, Spencer 
Chemical Company’s Vice-Presi- 
dent Joe E. Culpepper sent a letter 
to his field organization asking 
them, in effect, ““What do you ex- 
pect of management?” He asked 
them to be frank and critical, and 
gave them the privilege of not 
signing their names if they so de- 
sired. He wanted a frank outpour- 
ing of ideas. 

Many answers were helpful and 
interesting; some were indicative 
of considerable thought on the 
part of the writers. Others were 
evidence that some people just do 
not get down to a tough job of 
thinking. 

One letter, from an eastern field 
man for Spencer, was especially 
thoughtful. It is partially reprinted 
here: 

“Policy should be clear and 
simple, so it can be easily under- 
stood. It should also be ‘open- 
ended,’ so it is not limited to the 
immediate situation, but is capable 
of taking in new territory without 
major change. 

“T think of it like the Ordinance 
of 1785* which determined the 
squares of roads and boundaries 
that make our Middle West, when 
seen from the air, look so different 
from any other country on earth. 
The grid is a classic of ‘open-end’ 
policy, each square complete in it- 
self, yet the framework is capable 
of unlimited expansion. 

“For flexibility of policy, we can 
go back to our midwestern roads. 
In general, according to the plan, 
*The Ordinance which was part of 
the general legislation creating 
Northwest Territory. 
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A Flexi 


ble 


MET erecta! 
Policy § 


By Eugene Whitmore 


they run straight as a ruler on the 
lines of the sections. But here and 
there they don’t. A local situation, 
a city, a mountain, or a river in- 
terfere. The roads then depart 
from the rigid lines, do the best 
they can to get around the ob- 
stacle, and resume their course as 
soon as possible. 

“Flexibility is perhaps the most 
difficult aspect of policy to attain. 
It is not easy to define what devia- 
tion can be made and for what ob- 
stacles. The field men will prefer 
the most flexible policy possible. 
Once management establishes gen- 
eral policy, and makes it thorough- 
ly understood, the men in the field 
should be allowed as much freedom 
as possible.” 

This policy outline, written by a 
Spencer field man, is the exact op- 
posite of policies long in use by 
many major companies. Some of 
these companies seem intent upon 
controlling all minor details of 
every transaction and every con- 
tact with every customer and pros- 
pect. These companies allow little, 
if any, deviation from top-manage- 
ment’s ideas, no matter how much 
a local or emergency situation may 
call for revision or change. 

This is not the Spencer approach 
to policies. Its philosophy is given 
in the opening paragraph of its 
policy manual, which states in 
part that the purposes of these 
policies are to “insure consistency 
of operations and administration 
while maintaining sufficient flexi- 
bility to permit the exercise of 
judgment by those charged with 
the responsibility for the _ per- 
formance of specific functions.” 





In discussing this approach to 
policies, Joe Culpepper is quick to 
remind us that this requires a thor- 
ough understanding of the policies 
by those who are to implement 
them. Any policy, no matter how 
good it may be, is no better than 
the employee’s understanding of 
it, or his respect for it. In an ear- 
lier paragraph, the Spencer field 
man says, “Once management es- 
tablishes a general policy and 
makes it thoroughly understood, 
the man in the field should be al- 
lowed as much flexibility for de- 
cisions as possible.” 

The difficulty comes in making 
policy thoroughly understood. A 
thorough understanding involves 
not only recognition of what the 
policy means, what limitations it 
involves, and what exercise of 
judgment it requires; a thorough 
understanding also means a reali- 
zation and appreciation of why a 
policy is a good policy, of the vari- 
ous implications—both from with- 
in and without the company’s 
affairs—which lead to the formu- 
lation and adoption of the policy. 

At Spencer, the basic policy is 
made or modified by the manage- 
ment committee, consisting of the 
president and the divisional vice- 
presidents. These men make it 
their business to be aware of the 
discussions and ramifications which 
lead to policy formation. It is their 
responsibility, in turn, to see that 
through various staff meetings, em- 
ployee communications, and super- 
visory training programs the 
meaning of, and reason for, the 
policy is “thoroughly understood” 
by those under their direction. 
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At Kentucky U's Agricultural Experiment Station, crops are grown under a thin 
layer of polyethylene film, one use of Spencer's ‘‘Poly-Eth"’ polyethylene resins 


A good example is Mr. Cul- 
pepper’s approach to explaining 
pricing policy to his men. He re- 
cently had occasion to talk with a 
number of his men about pricing 
to meet various conditions which 
arise from time to time. He sum- 
marized his ideas to his men in a 
memorandum which read, in part: 

“There are three criteria I call 
to your attention as you approach 
decisions on price matters: 


“1. We have a responsibility to 
see to it that our stockholders real- 
ize as great over-all returns as 
possible on the sale of our prod- 
ucts. This statement is predicated, 
of course, on protecting and main- 
taining the long-term interests of 
our company. 


“2. We must not engage in unfair 
trade practices in our merchandis- 
ing. Spencer has done a good job, 
in my opinion, in earning a repu- 
tation for being a constructive in- 
fluence in the chemical industry. 
We would not want to put this 
good reputation in jeopardy. 


“3. Whatever you decide to do 
should be studied in the light of 
the legal questions involved. It is 
your responsibility, in the  posi- 
tions you hold in this company, to 
look to our general counsel for 
guidance in establishing legal pric- 
ing policies.” 


Mr. Culpepper says one of the 
most difficult things to achieve is 
to get others to exercise judgment. 
This stems first from unconscious 
reluctance on the part of most 
management men to delegate au- 
thority, responsibility, and oppor- 
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tunity. “How can we learn which 
employees have good judgment 
unless we give them a chance to 
use it?’ he asks. 

Mr. Culpepper continues by say- 
ing, “Since judgment is one of the 
most valued assets of any em- 
ployee, both to himself and to the 
company, it seems plain we need 
to allow people a chance to de- 
velop it. They will, of course, 
make mistakes, but so will the 
people who attempt to usurp the 
right to make judgments. When 
we fail to allow people to exercise 
judgment and to assume responsi- 
bility, we fail to use a big per- 
centage of their potential value.” 

The second difficulty arises in 
getting others actually to assume 
real responsibility and make deci- 
sions. Strangely enough, the 
greatest difficulty in maintaining 
broad statements of policy arises 
not from the desire of management 
to specify every detail, but rather 
from the pressure of individuals at 
lower levels who, to avoid using 
discretion and exercising judg- 
ment, are inclined to request that 
specific rulings be handed down to 
cover every situation. 

To a large extent, this reluc- 
tance stems from the fear of mak- 
ing the wrong decision. ‘‘At Spen- 
cer,”’ Mr. Culpepper says, “none of 
us is in fear of making an error. 
We try to reach correct decisions, 
because we know if we make 
enough bad decisions management 
will be forced to replace us. But 
here at Spencer we have little, if 
any, of the abject fear of making 
an error that prevails in some com- 
panies. We believe unfair criticism 


A Spencer sales representative makes 
a call on an Indiana fertilizer dealer 


of error leads to postponed action, 
or decisions made too tardily to be 
of value, even if correct.”” Kenneth 
Spencer, president of Spencer 
Chemical, has always maintained 
no one can be right 100 per cent 
of the time, and all anyone can 
expect is a reasonable batting 
average. 

There appears to be one other 
essential in operating within a 
broadly stated policy. This is the 
assumption that those with whom 
we are dealing—whether within or 
without the company, whether the 
customer or a vendor—are as- 
sumed to be honest and acting in 
good faith. If a management does 
not trust the ability and integrity 
of those who are implementing its 
policies, it is forced into an end- 
less system of checks and balances 
which is completely inconsistent 
with flexibility and opportunity for 
individual exercisement of judg- 
ment. The same applies to the 
company’s dealings with its sup- 
pliers and customers. 

For example, in the problem of 
customer-shortage complaints, a 
Spencer customer will occasionally 
complain he was billed for 500 
bags of fertilizer, but received 
only 489. This does, not occur often. 
When it does, field men are in- 
structed to assure the customer of 
an immediate adjustment, with 
billing adjusted for the quantity 
the customer claims he received. 

This is a generous and broad- 
gauged policy, based on the be- 
lief that customers will be honest. 
Yet, it is subject to abuse. A pro- 
tective technique employed by 
Spencer men, however, takes much 
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A partial view of Spencer's Plastics laboratory, Kansas City, Mo., reveals 
busy laboratory technicians testing and evaluating new polyethylene resins 


of the risk out of such a liberal 
policy. When the customer makes 
a second shortage complaint, the 
salesman is instructed to explain 
these shortages occur very seldom. 
The salesman says something like, 
“It is almost unbelievably strange 
the same customer has two short- 
ages, when so few customers ever 
report any.” A little of this “treat- 
ment” usually eliminates further 
claims, if they are unjustified. 

If, as seldom happens, a cus- 
tomer makes a third complaint of 
a shortage, the salesman explains 
this is something most extra- 
ordinary and a matter that calls 
for a careful investigation by a 
man from the plant which made 
the shipment. It is never inferred, 
of course, that the customer’s word 
is doubtful, but the investigation 
is being requested to eliminate any 
possible chance of a recurrence. A 
customer with an unjustified com- 
plaint usually takes the hint and 
lets the matter drop. A recent anal- 
ysis of all claims shows practi- 
cally no repeaters. We might draw 
from this experience and set up a 
general policy. Be liberal in claim 
adjustment, but establish  safe- 
guards to prevent abuse. 

In setting up policies, Spencer 
emphasizes the importance of com- 
munications. Every man _ must 
achieve full understanding of com- 
pany policies to do his job. In June 
1946, when the company first came 
into being, the following sales 
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policies were first hammered out, 
then spelled out to the men. They 
seem as good now as then, al- 
though Spencer is 10 years older 
and many times larger. Here are 
the policies: 


1. Being a new company, we 
have no reputation, either good or 
bad. Therefore, our every action 
must be calculated to build a good 
reputation for our company. 


2. Never try to rationalize the 
things we want to do, but rather 
reason through to what should be 
done. 


3. Most people are sincere and 
honest and deserve to be dealt 
with accordingly. 

4. Always be short on promises 
and long on performance. 


5. Never let any customer go un- 
thanked for his patronage. Thank 
him not once but many times. 


6. Keep calm while others stew. 


Mr. Culpepper is quick to remind 
us there’s nothing especially new 
about these six policies. But we 
suggest, without any prompting 
from Mr. Culpepper, that any com- 
pany which will check its own per- 
formance realistically on these six 
points may be in for some painful 
surprises. 

“No sales manager has a greater 
selling job than that of selling his 
policies to his associates,” says 
Mr. Culpepper. But change “sales 


manager” to factory manager, 
credit manager, financial manager, 
personnel manager, or to any other 
managerial title in an organization, 
and it seems apparent the same 
principle applies—the big selling 
job is to sell policies to the people 
who must interpret them to cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

Mr. Culpepper further states his 
views: “I believe that policies are 
established primarily by precept 
and example. Of the several spe- 
cific and definite things a (sales) 
manager can do, in making sound 
policies breathe and live and fight 
his cause, none can be more im- 
portant than to practice what he 
preaches. The example he sets be- 
fore his associates, as he goes 
about his day-to-day activities, 
gives force and validity to the 
policies he proclaims. There just 
cannot be any double standard. 

“My observation has been that 
salesmen in the field (here again, 
substitute any group of workers 
you please) are acutely sensitive to 
what the ‘old man’ does, rather 
than what he says he does. 

“To reiterate—the basic prin- 
ciples involved in the establish- 
ment of sound policies seem to me 
to be: 


“1. The communication of under- 
standable policies to every person 
in the sales group. Note: Every 
person in the entire organization 
also. 

“2. The practice of these policies, 
by precept and example, on the 
part of top (sales) management. 

“3. Discipline by the top (sales) 
executive to assure the consistent 
application of these policies. 

“With sound policies well de- 
fined, uniformly and consistently 
applied by the right kind of sales- 
people in the field, the philosophy 
of top management lives in the 
market places in which a company 
offers its merchandise for sale.”’ 

And it is equally true, we be- 
lieve, that similarly sound policies 
applied in every phase of the busi- 
ness create an organization which, 
as Mr. Spencer once told the 
writer, “started running and hasn't 
stopped yet.” 

Spencer Chemical Company, out- 
growth of a wartime subsidiary of 
the Spencer coal mining operations 
of many years’ standing, is current- 
ly celebrating a 10th anniversary. 
Growth has been rapid. Sales in 
fiscal 1947 were $12,760,128. By 
1950, annual sales had grown to 
$19,395,960; and in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1956, sales were 
$45,624,949. 
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Mrs. Frances K. Pushe, one of 30 women in the stenographic division, refers 


to her Stenographic Manual to check rules on address and salutation forms 


Steno Manual Ups Output 


| tage once plagued by the 
shortage of good secretaries 


and stenographers face the prob- 
lem of training the available help 
thoroughly and quickly to get them 
into production as soon as possible. 
One way to do this has been dem- 


onstrated by Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., which inaugurated a 
secretarial manual in 1948. 

And, according to Vice-President 
Robert K. Metcalf, there has been 





SUGGESTIONS FOR SECRETARIES 

. Be on time each morning. 

. Open mail and attach previous cor 
respondence on the subject. 

. Keep a record of appointments and 
messages taken in your supervisor's 
absence. Include date, time, and tele 
phone number. 

. Keep a record of visitors, time of 
visit, and subject, where possible. 

. Keep a record of correspondence 
routed to others and check off when 
returned. 

. Keep a pad and pencil handy. 

. Keep a list of names and telephone 
numbers of persons called frequently. 

. Keep files in perfect order and your 
filing up to date. 

. Never guess at your dictation. Ask the 
dictator to repeat if you do not 
understand. 

. Familiarize yourself with the names of 
officials of the company, department 
heads, and persons with whom you 
most frequently come in contact. 











Sample page of Stenographic Manual 
shows 10 of 13 tips to secretaries 
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a noticeable improvement in 
quality and output in stenographic 
and typing work since then. “The 
standards for company practice are 
so clearly defined in the manual,” 
said Mr. Metcalf, “‘that the training 
period of secretaries, stenogra- 
phers, and typists has been cut 
down and their performance great- 
ly improved.” 

In preparing the manual, Miss 
Hazel M. Clavez, supervisor of the 
stenographic division, assisted by 
Mrs. Rose C. Cooper, had one 
primary idea. The manual, to ac- 
complish what it should, must an- 
swer 90 per cent of not only the 
most troublesome questions asked 
by the new girls, but also 90 per 
cent of the questions most fre- 
quently asked. 

Another basic idea which they 
had was to incorporate informa- 
tion about the company as part of 
good stenographic practices. This 
would accomplish both parts of the 
training at the same time. As a 
result, the manual is both an ex- 
cellent reference and training 
guide. In addition to grammatical 
information, the 94-page manual 
contains procedures for setting up 
letters and memorandums; correct 
telephone, telegram, and mail tech- 
niques; some of the “how’s”’ of be- 
coming a good secretary; and 
streamlined practices for typing 
and setting up letters and manu- 
scripts. Another useful section of 
the manual is a glossary of trade 
terms used by the various depart- 


Supervisor Hazel M. Clavez (right) 
and Rose C. Cooper discuss letters 


ments of the insurance company. 

Compiling an index that would 
be really helpful was a definite 
challenge. What are the most 
troublesome questions most fre- 
quently asked? Where would a girl 
look in one of the usual secretarial 
handbooks, for instance, to find out 
how to express amounts of money 
in terms of the business? These 
and other questions Miss Clavez 
and Mrs. Cooper answered by call- 
ing on their long experience with 
Connecticut General. And the re- 
sult was a nine-page index, with 
cross references, patterned to the 
company. 

An important by-product of the 
manual is its use in connection 
with letter-writing courses con- 
ducted by the company. A member 
of the stenographic staff attends 
each session to answer or discuss 
any questions which arise. The 
manual is the reference bible. 

Frequently, Miss Clavez and her 
staff study the quality of machine 
dictation, which now accounts for 
60 to 75 per cent of total dictation 
in the company, and get out a 
mimeographed sheet called “‘Steno- 
graphic Hints.”’ This memo which 
spells out how to get the best re- 
sults has been particularly useful 
for the many new dictators. An- 
other aid is the report form a tran- 
scriber fills out if a record has been 
difficult to transcribe. Through 
this, the dictator’s attention is 
called to the fact that, for example, 


' 


(Continued on page 40 
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nerve-stabbing ring. Maybe it Answer calls in a pleasant voice 
keeps some people alert, but it can which says to the caller, ‘I'm a busy 
be softened, you know. Get a screw man, what are you calling me for? 
driver; take off the base of phone Get offa da line!" 





The customer can't see your gestures, 
but go ahead anyway. It shows the 
other people in the office that some- 
one's giving you trouble 


Be alert. Don't let your mind wander; Put importance and stature into your 
your enthusiasm will be reflected in voice. Pencil in hand, make them 
the tone of voice you use think you're the company president 
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Whether they're black or 
delicate pastels, telephones 
bring out the beast or the 
best that's in people. Some- 
times it's in what they trans: 


mit; sometimes in the mere 


anticipation of what's to 


come. Learn to use them. 
Learn to love them. Leam to 


leave them 
He has a “small stockholder" on the 
line. She's just received the quarterly 
letter and has accepted the invita- 
tion to “‘be a partner in the firm’ 


“An order, an order! A MILLION 
Whatzits? In red? And what's the ad- 
dress? Sunnydale Mental Home? 
Mental Home! Yes, sir. Thank you” 


“Here comes the boss. I'll call you The Shouter’s on the phone. You can 
back iater."’ The sensitive instrument hear him across the room, but not 
picks up these whispers very easily for long. Your eardrum has burst 
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“My Boss Is Tops, But . . .” 


Does your secretary answer ‘‘No” when asked if she is ‘‘in 


By Marilyn French 


HEN secretaries get together, 

the talk is bound to get 
around to bosses (and vice versa). 
Secretaries in Chicago proved to 
be no exception when the Lake 
Shore Chapter of The National 
Secretaries Association (Interna- 
tional) held its third annual Secre- 
tarial Workshop at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel recently. In connec- 
tion with the workshop, members 
and bosses replied to an anony- 
mous survey asking for their likes 
and dislikes about each other. Ob- 
ject of the survey was to find the 
all-important “little things’ that 
would help many bosses and their 
secretaries work together more 
effectively. 

Men know what they dislike 
about secretaries, but they may not 
realize the big part bosses can play 
in helping a good secretary become 
an invaluable assistant. With that 
thought in mind and considering 
the current secretarial shortage, 
the chief stumbling blocks the girls 
mentioned should be _ interesting 
and helpful. 

Major complaint was that secre- 
taries do not receive enough infor- 
mation about the boss’ plans, proj- 
ects—and whereabouts. Secretaries 
felt they could be more useful to 
the boss and the company if they 
were “in the know.”’ As one woman 
put it, “I don’t like it when my 
boss leaves the building or goes 
away for long periods and doesn’t 
tell me where I can reach him in 
an emergency. Too many things 
happen, and I am just a ‘dumb’ 
secretary who doesn’t even know 
where her boss is!” 

A north side secretary added 
that her boss calls on a number of 
clients in Chicago’s Loop. Some- 
times, a customer will call up and 
ask that her boss stop in to see 
him that day. Because the secre- 
tary doesn’t know where her boss 
is, she cannot relay the message. 
When the boss returns, he dis- 
covers that he was within a few 
blocks of that customer’s office and 
could have saved an extra trip 
downtown. 
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the know'’? How can you help her to help you? A little bit of 


the Golden Rule accomplishes better and more work, and 


removes unpleasant irritations that may not be far away 


Another secretary related an in- 
cident about a time when the 
president of the company wanted 
to see her boss immediately—but 
nobody knew where to reach him. 

As disturbing as the disappear- 
ing act is the lack of information 
about what’s going on in the busi- 
ness. One example of failure to 
keep the secretary informed: The 
boss promised to send a sample to 
a customer, but it was never 
shipped because the secretary 
knew nothing of the promise until 
the customer called to ask about 
it. In another instance, the boss 
skipped calls on a trip. If the secre- 
tary had known of the changes in 
his schedule, she could have noti- 
fied the customers not to expect 
him. 

Summing up, the women felt 
they could serve their bosses’ in- 
terests better if they knew more 
about the men’s objectives. This 
knowledge would indicate which 
visitors and phone calls were most 
important, what information 
would be helpful, and which proj- 
ects should have priority. As one 
girl explained, “I waste a lot of 
time trying to be a combination 
bloodhound and mind reader.” 

Procrastination blues were heard, 
too. A pet peeve was the boss “who 
gets busy after 4:30 p.m. every 
day.” Another secretary thought 
she could use her time to better ad- 
vantage “if the boss didn’t hold 
work for several days. One day I 
twiddle my thumbs, and the next 
day I don’t know what to do first 
because it all has to be gotten out.” 
The head spot at the wailing wall 
went to a_ secretary who had 
worked for four men in 25 years. 
“They had a common failing. Once 
they find out that it is possible to 
do the ‘impossible’ when the occa- 
sion demands it, they expect it as 
the usual thing.” 

These blues deepened when the 
boss’ habit of putting things off in- 
volved last-minute dictation. Most 
unpopular dictator was the type 
who “decides to dictate an urgent 
letter 15 minutes before lunch 


time or closing time, when the 
secretary has a date—said em- 
ployer having wasted most of the 
day just visiting with people.” The 
girls pointed out that taking dicta- 
tion earlier in the day would en- 
able them to do a better job. 

A number of other peeves also 
concerned dictation. The women 
found it hard to take, especially if 
the boss mumbles (‘“‘so that you 
need a hearing aid’’), blows billows 
of smoke, chews pencils, paces up 
and down the room, or designates 
punctuation. Dictation in “fits and 
spurts” distracted several of those 
surveyed. Typical comment de- 
scribed the boss who “dictates 
every time a thought occurs to 
him, rather than accumulating dic- 
tating material so that a routine 
dictation period can be set. This 
means, of course, that the secre- 
tary is jumping up and being in- 
terrupted many times during the 
day.” 

While using dictating equipment 
could eliminate much of the irrita- 
tions in taking dictation, this push- 
button age, according to the girls, 
has its disadvantages when the 
boss becomes a buzzer-addict. ‘‘Al- 
though our hours are from 8:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m., the boss comes 
in at 7:45 a.m., seldom takes a 
lunch hour, works right up to 5:00 
p.m., and likes to have attention 
most of the time. He presses his 
buzzer frequently to ask for 
people, files, letters, and things 
which could wait until his twice- 
daily mail arrives. Sometimes, he 
just wants to chat a few minutes! 
This creates a hardship as my own 
work is neglected (I supervise four 
girls full time, in addition to being 
secretary to my boss).’’ The pay- 
off, though, was reported by a 
secretary whose boss constantly 
presses the buzzer and asks for in- 
formation, “and then at the end of 
the day wonders why my work is 
not completed!” 

Another hindrance to secretarial 
efficiency was the boss’ habit of 
tucking important papers into a 
mass of folders on his desk. As a 
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result, boss and secretary hunt 
feverishly for the wanted papers 
while a customer waits in the of- 
fice or on the phone. This situa- 
tion wastes time—and puts the 
boss and secretary in a poor light. 
An even worse plight befell one 
secretary. “I do not like bosses 
who reprimand you in front of 
visitors for not being able to find 
a certain file, letter, or report 
which, in most cases, is in the 
boss’ desk and you do not dare 
suggest it.” 

Next on the list of peeves was 
the boss’ refusal to let a secretary 
use her initiative. Both the boss 
and the secretary suffer from this 
lack of confidence in her ability. It 
is estimated that a good secretary 
can save from one-third to one- 
half of her employer’s time, de- 
pending on how much of the rou- 
tine is entrusted to her. A boss who 
holds the reins too tightly over- 
burdens himself and cheats his 
secretary out of the satisfaction of 
making herself more valuable to 
him. 

Some bosses seem willing to 
delegate responsibility, but they 
spoil the effect by double check- 
ing. “It is annoying to be asked to 
secure information and then learn 
that the boss has also asked one of 
the men to do the same thing,” 
commented one secretary. 

The women also deplored the 
impatient executive. With this type 
of boss, everything is “rush,” even 
though his subordinates cannot do 
their best work under pressure. 
Instead of speeding things up, one 
man’s impatience meant double 
work: “If my boss wants some- 
thing done while I’m away from 
my desk, he will ask one of the 
other girls to do it for him. Nine 
times out of 10, I end up doing the 
whole thing over because it wasn’t 
done to his satisfaction.” 

While the pay check has never 
topped the list of things women 
want from their work, its size 
counts because it is one of the few 
signs that tell how well the secre- 
tary is serving her boss. One secre- 
tary resented “the way the boss 
turns aside my plea for a raise 
after he has told me I should get 
more money.” Another cause for 
discontent involved “the sales 
manager who delegates the respon- 
sibilities and duties of an assistant 
sales manager to his secretary, 
but without the dignity of the title 
that goes with the job, or the 
salary.” 

Temperamental bosses were ex- 
pendable, too. One girl related this 
tale of woe: “He habitually comes 
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What Secretaries LIKE About Bosses 


Informs me of what's going on, ‘Discusses new things as they 


come up.” 


. Expresses appreciation, ‘‘So important to a woman.” 


. Considerate, ‘‘Treats me like a human being, not a machine or a 


puppet.” 


Delegates responsibility. 


. Good disposition, ‘‘Even under pressure.” 


. Lets me use initiative. 


. Has a good sense of humor. 


. Interested in secretary's personal welfare. 


. Well mannered. 


. Loyal to employees, ‘‘Goes to bat for us."’ 


to work in a bad mood, but thinks 
it is everyone else. I have worked 
for him for eight years, but the 
next position I take I’m sure I'll 
want references, too. It would be 
nice to be able to check on a boss’ 
disposition.” 

Many secretaries wished that 
their bosses had a better concep- 
tion of time. An example was the 
boss who says he has a half-hour 
of dictation. After his secretary 
makes a luncheon date, he dictates 
for three hours or more, right 
through lunch, making it impos- 
sible for her to phone and change 
her date. The “one-hour jobs that 
really will take a week’”’ irked a 
second secretary. “I think the boss 
does this sometimes because he 
hates to tell us how long it will 
actually take. But I would rather 
be told it will take a week, and 
then be so proud and happy to 
have it completed in three days.” 

Lack of consideration dismayed 
a number of secretaries. “I’ve had 
three bosses who introduced me 
proudly to visitors as ‘my secre- 
tary,’’’ a businesswoman recalled, 
“but one boss who failed to intro- 
duce me even when I was in his of- 
fice, or passed me by like a piece 
of office equipment when showing 
a visitor around.”’ 

Another boss antagonizes his 
helper “when he takes a long let- 
ter and, without letting me make 
a correction, smears the incorrect 
word with ink so that the whole 


letter must be retyped. Grrr! He 
could make a gentle pencil line, 
couldn’t he?” 

“Just as the last letter is being 
typed on a manuscript,’”’ moaned 
one secretary, “the boss rushes 
from his inner sanctum to say, 
‘Oh, by the way, could you make 
an extra carbon to send to So-and- 
so in New York?’” She added, 
“T’ve learned to make at least two 
extra carbons of everything.” 

Also lamented was the boss who 
“can completely ignore a speedy 
job well done, but magnifies any 
error.”’ 

Taken together, these complaints 
might indicate that no boss is a 
hero to his secretary, but such is 
not the case. Most of the women 
emphasized the fact that their 
were “tops,” but these 
minor points kept them from 
working at their peak efficiency 
or getting the utmost satisfaction 
from their jobs. So, a word to the 
boss is sufficient. If you have a 
good assistant and want to keep 
her, a few suggestions will enable 
you to help her increase her 
worth: 

1. Let your secretary know 
where you are going and when you 
will return, so she can reach you 
in an emergency. 

2. Tell her what's going on in 
the business and what you want to 
accomplish, so that she can guide 
her actions accordingly. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Why miss 30 per cent of the valuable 
data available to management? You 
can get it at little or no cost. Why not 
make additional time available to your 
accounting department and put it to 
profitable use? Here’s the story of a 
manufacturer who set up a system 
which added 20 days to the accounting 


month with 60 per cent less manpower 


. P ~~ 
ey a tarde? 


Approximately 10,000 punched cards are used in making 
a host of accounting summaries used by management 


More Information at 


Tabulators and other related ma- 
chines have reduced time by 10 days 


T used to take the accounting de- 

partment of the Streeter-Amet 
Co., Chicago, 15 days after the 
close of each month to give man- 
agement an analysis of production 
and inventory activity during the 
preceding 30 days. Now, the anal- 
ysis is much more thorough, a 
number of additional reports are 
turned out that weren’t available 
before, and the whole job is com- 
pleted five days after the close of 
the month, with a little less than 
60 per cent of the manpower for- 
merly required. 

All these benefits have been ac- 
complished by putting material 
and labor control information on 
punched cards and running them 
through a battery of Remington 
Rand tab machines to obtain the 
reports. The battery includes a 
Model 306-2 key punch machine, 
320 sorter, 312 interpreter, 310 re- 
producer, and 328 tabulator. Says 
R. A. Paroubek, controller: ‘To 
get the same quantity of informa- 
tion using manual means would 
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Lower Costs 


By Phil Hirsch 


require far more time and people, 
and probably would be impossibly 
expensive.” 

Streeter-Amet manufactures a 
varied line of weighing and count- 
ing devices. Its inventory consists 
of some 6,000 items—components 
used in manufacture, as well as 
finished assemblies which are 
stored prior to sale. Additions and 
deductions are recorded by means 
of key punch cards containing in- 
formation taken off invoices, 
vouchers, and similar forms. At the 
end of the month, the accounting 
department runs the cards through 
a tabulator and prepares the re- 
ports used later by management 
and operating departments. 

One of these is the inventory 
balance report. It shows inventory 
additions and deductions for the 
month, as well as the amount on 
hand at the end. This data is pro- 
duced for each of the 6,000 items 
comprising the inventory. 

In preparing the balance report, 
the key punch cards are first sorted 
automatically by part number, and 
then are run through the tabula- 
tor, which prints on a continuous 
roll of ledger sheets. Each entry 
is keyed so that management can 
tell what the deduction was for 


(work in process, completed pro- 
duction, part sales, or repair), and 
where the addition came from 
(completed production, purchase, 
or return from customers). The 
inventory balance also shows the 
value of the parts or assemblies 
added or deducted, plus the value 
of the stock of each item on hand 
at the end of the month. 

This data is used in a number of 
ways. For example, it aids in prep- 
aration of the monthly profit-and- 
loss statement, gives materials 
control and purchasing a detailed 
picture of stocks on hand, and is 
a big help to company accountants 
when they have to figure unit costs. 
This latter job formerly required 
hours of laborious figuring with a 
desk calculator. Now, most of the 
work is done automatically on the 
tabulator, in the process of prepar- 
ing the balance report. 

Some of the key punch cards 
that help prepare the inventory 
balance report—as, for example, 
those cards listing deductions from 
stock—are also used for another 
summary. This one covers inven- 
tory activity. This is merely a dif- 
ferently organized listing of some 
of the entries in the balance report. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Generalaire No. 1960F, 
in Pine Frost Green 


46 smartly-styled models, efficiently designed and sturdily built for a business lifetime of wear 


Picture in your own office this smart 
new Generalaire, finished in Pine Frost 
Green! Or you can have it in Gray, 
Suede Brown, Autumn Haze, Glen 
Green or Manila Tan— with harmoniz- 
ing Velvoleum or Textolite writing top. 


These are the decorator colors in which 
GF now offers modern metal desks. 
They bring freshness and new life into 
any office. They convert drab monotone 
clerical areas into interesting, inspiring 
places to work. 


As for the GF Generalaire desk itself, 
it incorporates too many new exclusive 


features to name here. But of this you 
may be sure: It has everything you'd 
expect in a much costlier desk . . . plus 
some efficient features you won't find 
even in far more expensive desks. This 
metal desk can’t split or warp, its draw- 
ers will never stick, its solidly- welded 
joints can’t come loose. Year after year, 
from the day you buy a GF Generalaire, 
it will be as handsome as it is today 
That's real economy! 


There's a GF Generalaire for every 
office job . . . 46 models . . . and the best 
way to choose is to see them for your- 


GF metal business furniture is @ good investment 
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self at your nearest GF Dealer or 
factory branch showroom. For an illus- 
trated folder, write The General Fire- 
proofing Company, Department A-59, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
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Why miss 30 per cent of the valuable 
data available to management? You 
can get it at little or no cost. Why not 


make additional time available to your 


accounting department and put it to 
profitable use? Here's the story of a 
manufacturer who set up a system 
which added 20 days to the accounting 
month with 60 per cent less manpower 


h s 
Whee Pia“ PR ie 


Approximately 10,000 punched cards are used in making 
a host of accounting summaries used by management 


FY More Information at 


Tabulators and other related ma- 
chines have reduced time by 10 days 


T used to take the accounting de- 

partment of the Streeter-Amet 
Co., Chicago, 15 days after the 
close of each month to give man- 
agement an analysis of production 
and inventory activity during the 
preceding 30 days. Now, the anal- 
ysis is much more thorough, a 
number of additional reports are 
turned out that weren’t available 
before, and the whole job is com- 
pleted five days after the close of 
the month, with a little less than 
60 per cent of the manpower for- 
merly required. 

All these benefits have been ac- 
complished by putting material 
and labor control information on 
punched cards and running them 
through a battery of Remington 
Rand tab machines to obtain the 
reports. The battery includes a 
Model 306-2 key punch machine, 
320 sorter, 312 interpreter, 310 re- 
producer, and 328 tabulator. Says 
R. A. Paroubek, controller: “To 
get the same quantity of informa- 
tion using manual means would 
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Lower Costs 


By Phil Hirsch 


require far more time and people, 
and probably would be impossibly 
expensive.” 

Streeter-Amet manufactures a 
varied line of weighing and count- 
ing devices. Its inventory consists 
of some 6,000 items—components 
used in manufacture, as well as 
finished assemblies which are 
stored prior to sale. Additions and 
deductions are recorded by means 
of key punch cards containing in- 
formation taken off invoices, 
vouchers, and similar forms. At the 
end of the month, the accounting 
department runs the cards through 
a tabulator and prepares the re- 
ports used later by management 
and operating departments. 

One of these is the inventory 
balance report. It shows inventory 
additions and deductions for the 
month, as well as the amount on 
hand at the end. This data is pro- 
duced for each of the 6,000 items 
comprising the inventory. 

In preparing the balance report, 
the key punch cards are first sorted 
automatically by part number, and 
then are run through the tabula- 
tor, which prints on a continuous 
roll of ledger sheets. Each entry 
is keyed so that management can 
tell what the deduction was for 


(work in process, completed pro- 
duction, part sales, or repair), and 
where the addition came from 
(completed production, purchase, 
or return from customers). The 
inventory balance also shows the 
value of the parts or assemblies 
added or deducted, plus the value 
of the stock of each item on hand 
at the end of the month. 

This data is used in a number of 
ways. For example, it aids in prep- 
aration of the monthly profit-and- 
loss statement, gives materials 
control and purchasing a detailed 
picture of stocks on hand, and is 
a big help to company accountants 
when they have to figure unit costs. 
This latter job formerly required 
hours of laborious figuring with a 
desk calculator. Now, most of the 
work is done automatically on the 
tabulator, in the process of prepar- 
ing the balance report. 

Some of the key punch cards 
that help prepare the inventory 
balance report—as, for example, 
those cards listing deductions from 
stock—are also used for another 
summary. This one covers inven- 
tory activity. This is merely a dif- 
ferently organized listing of some 
of the entries in the balance report. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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46 smartly-styled models, efficiently designed and sturdily built for a business lifetime of wear 


Picture in your own office this smart 
new Generalaire, finished in Pine Frost 
Green! Or you can have it in Gray, 
Suede Brown, Autumn Haze, Glen 
Green or Manila Tan—with harmoniz- 
ing Velvoleum or Textolite writing top. 


These are the decorator colors in which 
GF now offers modern metal desks. 
They bring freshness and new life into 
any office. They convert drab monotone 
clerical areas into interesting, inspiring 
places to work. 


As for the GF Generalaire desk itself, 
it incorporates too many new exclusive 


features to name here. But of this you 
may be sure: It has everything you'd 
expect in a much costlier desk . . . plus 
some efficient features you won't find 
even in far more expensive desks. This 
metal desk can't split or warp, its draw- 
ers will never stick, its solidly- welded 
joints can’t come loose. Year after year, 
from the day you buy a GF Generalaire, 
it will be as handsome as it is today 
That's real economy! 


There's a GF Generalaire for every 
office job . . . 46 models. . . and the best 
way to choose is to see them for your- 
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self at your nearest GF Dealer or 
factory branch showroom. For an illus- 
trated folder, write The General Fire- 
proofing Company, Department A-59, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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Powers-Samas' ‘‘Emp”’ electronically 
handles 7,200 punched cards an hour 


AST year, the first of a new 

series of digital computers was 
delivered to the offices of a United 
Kingdom firm; and with them, 
Britain strode rapidly into the age 
of the automatic electronic office. 
In such offices, the whole gamut of 
sales accounting, stores control, 
costing, and payroll preparation is 
undertaken at superhuman speeds 
by a single one of these machines 
tended by three or four men or 
women. These Hec computers de- 
veloped by the British Tabulating 
Machine Company are far from 
being the first British ‘electronic 
brains,”’ or even the first to be de- 
signed and used for office work. 

For some time now, Leo, the 
large “electronic brain’ installed 
at the premises of J. Lyons and 
Company, Ltd., one of Britain’s 
largest catering firms, at a cost of 
$336,000, has been regularly work- 
ing out the weekly payroll for 
2,500 of the employees at the com- 
pany’s head office (a task which 
occupies it for one and a half hours 
a week) and undertaking daily 
analyses of the trends of bakery 
orders from some 100 tea shops—a 
matter of vital importance where 
profit margins are kept at a low 
level. 

And in November 1954, Elliott 
Brothers announced the start of a 
computing service through which 
—for a charge of $70 to $98 an 
hour of machine’ time—British 
businessmen can have bimonthly 
sales and returns, or other vital 
business data which previously 
took human operators a month or 
more to process with desk ma- 
chines, analyzed by Elliott 402 
computers within half an hour. 
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By Derek Wragge Morley 


Scientific Editor of the London Financial Times 


Britain In 
Electronic Race 


‘‘Leo,”’ the electronic brain at J. Lyons and Company, Ltd., works out the weekly 
payroll for 2,500 employees and analyzes the trends of orders of 100 tea shops 


Ever-Increasing Flow 


Nevertheless, the delivery of the 
first Hec computer marked the be- 
ginning of an ever-increasing flow 
into Britain’s offices of a host of 
similar relatively small computers 
specially designed for office work. 
A Hec computer complete with its 
two ancillary machines—one for 
reading and producing punched 
cards, and the other for printing 
out results in written form—will 
cost between $42,000 and $56,000. 
Since it depends on punched cards 
for its information, it can readily 
handle the vast mass of office data 
already available; and yet because 
of its ability to follow a series of 
instructions, it can do the various 
tasks of several present-day ma- 
chines in a fraction of the time. 


One advantage of the Hec com- 
puter is the fact that it is easy to 
program, or instruct; that is to 
say, it is easy to tell it what opera- 
tions to perform on the informa- 
tion fed to it via the punched 
cards. Instructions such as—‘‘Sub- 
tract number in position seven on 
the magnetic drum memory and 
then see if the result is negative or 
positive. If negative, look for next 
instruction in position 10. If posi- 
tive, look for next instruction in 
position nine’’—are basically simi- 
lar in all makes of computers, al- 
though in the Hec they have been 
reduced to great simplicity. 

In some computers such as Hec, 
these instructions are stored on a 
rapidly revolving “‘magnetic drum”’ 
in the form of a series of micro- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Absenteeism and Tardiness 


An old saying to the effect that “absence makes 
the heart grow fonder” isn’t too well received 
by most managements today. “Better late than 
never” is another tired bromide that has fallen 
into oblivion as companies seek to cut poor attend- 
ance on the part of employees in this day of com- 
petitive markets, high wages, and growing union 
demands for more. 

We asked 200 companies what they are doing to 
build the attendance rate. Completed survey forms 
were received from 98 company executives, or 48 
per cent of those queried. The cure for the absence 
and tardiness problem, according to most execu- 
tives, is not rules and regulations but common 
sense, One respondent put it this way, “It involves 
a study of causes, a sincere effort to remedy faulty 
situations, and the segregation of chronic offenders.”’ 
He further states, “It is far better to reward and 
recognize employees who have good attendance 
records than to punish those who stay home without 
good reason, or without getting permission first.” 

Small- and medium-sized companies are as inter- 
ested in attendance control as the very large organi- 
zations, Over 85 per cent of all respondents indicated 
that they have an active, formal program in effect. 
Slightly more than 10 per cent have no program, 
and the rest did not reply to the question. Comment- 
ing on the control program in The Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, Employee Relations Manager 
Ernest Molner states, ‘‘We feel as though we have 
good control over absenteeism, and even though we 
count employees absent who are on sick leave or 
authorized absence, our absentee percentage has 
been in the neighborhood of 3 to 31% per cent.” 

This average is about par for the course but, as 
one manager commented, “Any business having 
more than two per cent absenteeism during a given 
month, including excused absences, needs to do 
something about it.” The so-called ‘“‘normal” absence 
rate varies with the conditions of employment, the 
type of people employed, the locality of employment, 
the time of the year, and the attitude management 
takes toward the employee who is absent without 
leave. 





WOMEN vs. MEN EMPLOYEES 


Women's absence rate higher . 62 per cent 


Men and women about the same 30 per cent 


Women's rate lower ... 8 per cent 








Many companies with a probationary period for 
new employees report the absence rate increases 
among these employees once they have been with 
the company through the trial period. James R. 
Gordon, industrial relations director of Capitol 
Records, Inc., states that “New employees run 
approximately 30 per cent higher in absences and 
15 per cent higher in tardiness than do the older 
employees.” 

But Paul L. Davis, vice-president of industrial 
relations, Gillette Safety Razor Company, offers 
statistics to prove that new employees are no worse 
than older workers in their attendance records. In 
fact, Mr. Davis shows a better on-the-job rate 
among the new employees. He backed up his claim 
with a study of 1,325 wage employees for the year 
1954 by length of service. Here are the Gillette 
figures: 


No. of 
Employees 
115 


486 
594 


Years 
Service 
0-5 

5-10 
10-20 
20-30 79 
30-40 49 

over 40 2 


Average Days 
Absent (all reasons) 


6.27 
10.00 

9.57 
18.3 

9.3 
15.5 


Most executives felt that new employees are in- 
clined to be away from work and be late more than 
older workers. Almost 50 per cent said that this 
was true, while 20 per cent found the rate the same, 





COMMON CAUSES OF ABSENTEEISM AND TARDINESS 


Asked to give what they consider to be the most common 
causes of absenteeism and tardiness, 98 executives listed 
the following causes. Since most of them marked several 
reasons, the total percentages take into consideration all 
responses. 


80 
70 
65 
35 


SICKNESS (Real) 
SICKNESS (imagined) 
HOME PROBLEMS 
“DON'T CARE" ATTITUDE 
POOR SUPERVISION . 28 
TRANSPORTATION .....20 
ACCIDENTS : 12 
DRINKING 8 
WEATHER CONDITIONS 6 
PERSONAL BUSINESS 6 














and 12 per cent saw a better attendance rate in 
newer employees. A number of respondents had no 
records to judge the difference, 


Who Causes the Rate to Climb 


Most management men find that once they have 
figured the absence rate they are faced with an- 
other problem. Who are the offenders? We asked 
respondents to estimate what percentage of em- 
ployees contribute the most to the absence rate. 
Opinions varied, but most agreed a small group of 
employees are the chronic offenders who up the 
rate for the whole company. Two executives stated 
that “10 per cent of our employees cause 80 per 
cent of the absence rate.”’ Another replied, “Two 
per cent are responsible for 50 per cent of the com- 
pany’s absence rate.” Averaging all the estimates 
passed along by the 98 executives who participated 
in this exchange of experience, we found that a 
median figure of 11 per cent of the employees con- 
tribute the most to the absence rate. Three com- 
panies did not estimate because, “This doesn’t 
apply to our firm.” 

There is quite a difference of opinion among 
personnel executives as to how the rate should be 
determined. Commenting on this problem, Mr. Davis 
of Gillette said, ‘‘We have a strong interest in the 
study and control of absenteeism and tardiness 
because of its effect upon plant efficiency, operating 
costs, and morale. One thing we would like to see 
developed and put into use is a standard formula 
for computing absenteeism rates—one that would 
allow valid comparisons to be made on a company, 
industry, and area basis.” 


Finding the Real Reasons 


Listed separately are the common causes of 
absenteeism and tardiness as viewed by survey 
participants. The industrial relations director of a 
large oil company felt “Our good benefit plans tend 
to encourage absenteeism.” Another respondent, 
personnel manager of a large industrial laundry, 
observed that, “Boredom with rouiine work adds 
to our absence rate. I personally believe this could 
be listed as a ‘supervisory weakness’ since it is 
obviously part of a supervisor’s responsibility to 
keep the worker from getting into a rut.” 

Others agree that the most effective check on 
abnormal absences from work is a constructive 
attitude on the part of the employee’s immediate 
supervisor, If he seeks and finds patterns to absen- 
teeism he will be getting closer to the real causes. 
It might be absence on days when the employee 
knows a certain type of work is coming up that he 
doesn’t like to do. It might be Monday for the 
drinker, or special shopping sales days for the 





MOST EFFECTIVE METHODS OF CUTTING THE RATE 


GOOD SUPERVISION ___.__._.__._.._..55 per cont 
STRONG COMPANY RULES -.. 
INCENTIVES FOR ATTENDANCE .. 
POSTERS AND LETTERS —.....__._.._......._. 5 per cont 
PERSONAL CONTACT La 5 


DEPARTMENT CONTESTS —._. 


uudS per cent 
10 per cent 


.. 2 per cent 











women employees. One executive put it this way, 
“If the supervisor can find the REAL reason by 
studying the employee’s record over a period of 
time, he can better determine the remedy.” 


Using the Positive Approach 


Over 80 per cent of the participants in this survey 
felt that a positive approach to solving the problem 
was more effective than a negative approach. 
Appeals to the employee’s sense of fair play, his 
importance to the work group as a whole, chances 
for advancement and more money are felt to have 
more real effect on the worker than threats of 
discipline and punishment. 

This does not exclude, however, the very vital 
part good record keeping and adequate supervision 
plays in holding the rate down. For instance, I-T-E 
Circuit Breaker Company of Philadelphia has “re- 
duced the absence rate from approximately five 
per cent to less than three per cent by use of record 
cards and annual reports.” E. S. Hamilton, the 
company’s personnel research supervisor, further 
reports, ‘Factual records are beneficial not only to 
the company, but to union officials.” 

A hospital administrator, J. W. Rivall, assistant 
superintendent of St. Luke’s Hospital, Duluth, Minn., 
observed “for what it’s worth—we switched last 
year from a paid sick policy to an A & H insur- 
ance coverage which did not pay for the first week 
of illness. It does pay for 13 weeks thereafter. The 
result was a cut in illness absenteeism of about 
50 per cent.” 

Another positive approach to curbing the problem 
was passed along by Douglas Coleman, personnel 
manager of The Gibson Art Company, Cincinnati. 
It is explained in a letter to employees stressing the 
relationship of the vacation period to the attendance 
rate. The letter is reproduced on these pages. 


Awarding Good Attendance 


The trend toward incentives to be on the job 
regularly and on time is fast surpassing the old 
theory of threats and punishments. That this is 
true is evidenced by comments of many executives. 
Iowa Life Insurance Company uses an “honor certi- 
ficate” system by which employees who complete 45 
working days without being absent or late for work 
receive such a certificate entitling them to four 
hours off with pay. Dartnell has a similar policy. 
Full-time employees who are neither absent nor late 
for work for a period of two consecutive calendar 
months are allowed one day off for each two-month 
period. The day must be taken during the following 
month at the discretion of the employee’s depart- 
ment manager. 


Comments by Executives 


W. A. Snow, The Metropolitan Body Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. “Aside from real illness causes, 
we show the individual’s record to the person and 
point up our policy of ‘not tolerating’ absenteeism 
or tardiness. Also, we commend those who have 
good records by annual letters to the employee’s 
home.” 

L. A. Hill, office manager, Montana Deaconess 
Hospital, Great Falls, Mont. “Absenteeism and 
tardiness are, in my opinion, directly related to job 











THE GIBSON ART COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


To All Full-Time Creative and Office Employees: 


As you know, it is your company's intention to provide greater employee 
benefits whenever possible under its basic policy of steady work for all. 
In keeping with this plan, an improved vacation program becomes effective 
immediately. 


For this year, since the program is just being announced, our present 
rules apply, with this major addition: 


Employees who have been with the company 15 full years as of 
June 1, shall receive three weeks' vacation with pay. In un- 
usually busy times, it may be necessary for these employees to 
split their vacation into a two-week period and a one-week 
period. However, this will not be required unless absolutely 
necessary. 


Looking ahead to vacations in 1956, your company feels that since vacation 
is a reward and a time of rest, it follows that those people absent from 
work for excessive periods should receive less vacation than those who 
attend faithfully and work steadily all year long. Accordingly, the 
following rules become effective June 1, 1955, and will determine the 
vacation allowance in 1956 and in the years thereafter. 


1. Total absences from work for any reason up to 20 days in 
one year will not affect the length of vacation. 


2. After 20 days, any part of each additional 10 days of 
absence for any reason, other than vacation or injury suf- 
fered at work, will reduce the vacation allowance for that 
year one day. 


If work schedules permit, vacations may be taken after June l, at the time 
most desirable to the employees concerned. In the event a number of en— 
ployees choose the same vacation period, and all cannot be spared, the 
request of the senior employee will have preference. 


THE GIBSON ART COMPANY 
Charles Walker, Jr. 
Personnel Director 


Approved: 
R. G. Elliott 
President 











boredom. If a supervisor can devise a means to make 
menial tasks seem more significant in the general 
work of the business as a whole, and show the 
worker that his job is truly important to the busi- 
ness, he can aid in reducing absenteeism. It is up to 
the supervisor to make his employees feel they 
belong and are vital. Thus, in my opinion, good 
supervision is the most effective means of curbing 
stay-at-home inclinations.” 


R. M. Morphew, director of personnel services, 
Mutual Service Insurance Companies, St. Paul, 
Minn. “The tight labor supply makes strict control 
almost an impossibility. Our supervisors, however, 
counsel employees whose record is poor. In each 
case, they emphasize the importance of that em- 
ployee’s work not only to the company, but also to 
the work group to which he belongs.” 


E. W. Champion, personnel director, Aetna Insur- 
ance Group, Hartford, Conn. “We have found in 
the majority of our cases involving undue length of 
absenteeism or tardiness and by analyzing the pro- 
file of employees’ personnel records that it is very 
helpful to have a full discussion with the immediate 
supervisor of offenders. Many times if they are not 
fully briefed as to the causes of our investigation, 
we can give them necessary facts. This system 
seems to be working out very satisfactorily. In 
stubborn casés, we find it necessary, in addition to 
talking with the department head, to talk with the 
employee involved. Serious offenders can be sus- 
pended for 30 or 60 days. This helps them to re- 


orient and get more accustomed to procedures re-_ 


quired of them. In the majority of cases, we find 
that we eventually get full co-operation by better 
understanding and placing the responsibility for 
their behavior entirely on them. In other words, we 
make them feel a part of the team.” 


C. A. Fraser, director of personnel, Gorham 
Manufacturing Company, Providence, R. I. “Good 
supervision and effective, reasonable rules are in 
my opinion the best solutions to absenteeism. Al- 
though we have never tried incentives such as 
bonuses, we have given thought to the idea. It is 
questionable whether or not you can ‘buy’ a chronic 
offender off. After all, the hourly paid worker loses 
money as it is. We try to weed out before an em- 
ployee who shows tendencies toward absenteeism 
is with us too long.” 





GILLETTE'S CONTROL SYSTEM INCLUDES: 
A. Control by line supervision. 
B. Use of reports: 


1. A summary monthly absenteeism report is made up 
for the company president and operating department 
heads. 


. Monthly charts are prepared and distributed to de- 
partment foremen showing absenteeism, tardiness, 
and early quits by department. Also shows male and 
female employee comparisons. 


. Monthly tabulated departmental lists show absence 
for each employee and reason, occasions of tardi- 
ness, and early quits. 


. Quarterly reports are sent to each department head 
listing employees, number of occasions absent, and 
number of days late. 











Max Clear, personnel assistant, International 
Register Company, Chicago, Ill. “A lot depends on 
the character of the work force—men and women, 
married or single, and so forth. Solid employee 
relations and good supervision can reduce it to a 
certain extent. Incentives are artificial but effective. 
Elimination is of course impossible.” 


Carl J. Creek, manager of industrial relations 
(Marketing Dept.), The Standard Oil Company 
(Ohio), Cleveland, Ohio. ‘The key to this problem 
is in good selection and checking past history on 
absenteeism. Separate persons who indicate poor 
attendance early in employment. Since a small 
percentage cause the problem, individual supervision 
is considered best rather than anything done on a 
group basis such as awards, group meetings, and 
so forth.” 


President of midwestern utility (name withheld 
by request). “Our organization is large, and we 
have many employees who are in contact with the 
public. We feel that if everyone in our company 
feels he is part of the sales force, he will do what is 
right. We have had many campaigns designed to 
instill the feeling that ‘the customer is the boss.’ If 
employees see the very important relationship be- 
tween sales, service, and profits (to them), we find 
they are willing to attend regularly, cut waste, 
improve quality, and do everything management 
desires, The reason is simple—they want the same 
thing management does.” 


Other Forms of Control 


Still used by over 60 per cent of industry is the 
system of telephone and home checks on absence and 
tardiness cases. The job usually is a function of the 
personnel department who checks on absentees each 
morning to see how they are and when they will be 
back. Personnel director of a New England sheet 
metal plant says, ‘“‘Home checks may be old as far 
as control techniques go, but we have found they 
are still one of the most effective tools for spotting 
absence violators. Care must be taken to avoid 
‘snooping,’ and if the calls are made in a friendly, 
yet businesslike manner, employees appreciate the 
company’s interest in their welfare.” 

A Cincinnati firm used prize incentives last year, 
and it paid off handsomely in results. Employees 
were divided into teams, and a large scoreboard 
was posted showing attendance rate by teams. Care 
was taken to avoid putting the chronic violators 
all on one team, so there was a fair balance through- 
out the plant. Each group was made up of 10 em- 
ployees, and the top team received a certificate for 
each member entitling him to $25 worth of mer- 
chandise from a large national prize house. 

Letters were sent to the employees and their 
wives announcing the contest. They also received a 
catalog of the prizes so they could decide what they 
wanted to win. The company president reported, 
“The contest idea was really terrific. We cut absen- 
teeism almost 45 per cent over a six-month period. 
The teams ‘policed’ themselves, as employees would 
get after offenders because they were taking prizes 
away from the others. All had a good time, and we 
decided to award prizes to three teams because of 
a ‘photo finish.’ It was also interesting to note that 
attendance stayed at a high level for months after 
the contest was over.” 
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*Fire can’t burn any of the 


records in this office 


--.- ALL ARE PROTECTED BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABELS 


OU are looking here at no ordinary 

office scene. The difference is a new 
means of record keeping, now revolu- 
tionizing office methods—fire protec- 
tion for all records right where they are 
being used. 

This modern ‘“‘time-engineered”’ 
Shaw- Walker equipment not only gives 
right-on-the-job fire protection during 
working hours when most fires (55%) 
occur, it pays for itself by saving time 
and space. All of the savings from this 
efficiency go directly into profits. 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper" 


° * 
your business 
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EACH DRAWER A SAFE! Jn this 


ern, good looking Shaw-Walker fire- 


mod- 


proof equipment, fire walls stand 
between your irreplaceable records 
and possible destruction. Fire-File, 
with corner cut away shows: Thick, 
steel-walled steel-reinforced fire insu- 
lation on all six sides of each drawer. 
Vault-like interlocking drawer front. 





Shaw-Walker makes 46 different 
types of this time-saving, fireproof 
equipment— Desks, Fire-Files, Post- 
ing Trays. In them your records will 
be completely safe, always ready for 
instant use, even after a fire. You can’t 
afford to gamble—57% of the busi- 
nesses who lose records in fires never 
fully recover. 

Shaw-Walker has been helping 
American business save time and step 
up office output since 1899. There are 
4,000 Shaw-Walker products—chairs, 
desks, filing cabinets, Fire-Files, loose- 
leaf and payroll equipment — every- 








GHAW- WALKER 


thing for the office except machines— 
each “‘time-engineered”’ for the needs 
of every job and worker. 

So if you are modernizing or setting 
up a new office, make sure you use 
Shaw-Walker throughout. It will help 
you stretch time—the most critical 
factor in business today. It may save 
your business! 


THE BOOKLET, “TIME AND OFFICE WORK" is packed 
with ideas for stretching office time. A wealth of 
information on “‘time-engineered”’ office systems 
and equipment 
Write 
Walker 


36 pages! Many color illustra 


tions! today, on business letterhead to 


Shau Muskegon 57, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture and Filing Equipment in the World 
Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan —Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 








What's an Inquiry Worth? 


‘Look at the inquiries this ad brought in, 


says the ad agency. 


And the salesman follows up only to find the inquiries were made 
by lonesome old maids, the office boys, and the clerk who would 
never get any mail if he didn’t clip the coupons. What is a good 
inquiry and how do you get the kind that salesmen really need? 


NE of the leaking faucets top 

management might well con- 
sider in looking about for ways to 
improve the earnings of a business 
is the money spent for getting in- 
quiries from advertising. This pro- 
motional expense seems to be one 
of those things we do just because 
we have always done it, or because 
it happens to be a sales function 
that we assume to be a measure- 
ment of what we are getting for 
our advertising dollars. 

No one will deny that inquiries 
from persons with buying au- 
thority have sales value. But those 
responsible for profits might well 
ask: “Are the inquiries we receive 
costing too much, when what we 
spend to follow up curiosity seek- 
ers and coupon clippers is con- 
sidered?”’ An inquiry which costs, 
say, $4, according to the records 
of the advertising department, may 
not be a bargain when you add the 
time spent by your salesmen and 
the promotional material used in 
an endeavor to turn the inquiry 
into an order. 

Perhaps we should define exactly 
what we want our advertising to 
do in terms of business profits. 
Primarily, the long-range purpose 
of most advertising is to insure a 
market. The effects of advertising, 
therefore, are _ psychological, 
whether we fancy that term or not. 
Markets are people, and the ex- 
tent to which they specify, order, 
and use a product or service de- 
pends entirely upon what they 
think about it. 

Getting advertisers to appreciate 
that fact—particularly the newly 
initiated advertisers—is a difficult 
job. The mind accustomed to deal- 
ing with tangible commodities at 
so much per ton, for example, 
does not easily adjust to the prob- 
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lems involved in purchasing adver- 
tising space and advertising copy. 

Often, such advertisers try to set 
up some machinery or system 
which will relieve them from the 
necessity of exercising their own 
judgment and common sense, by 
providing them with an infallible 
and automatic index of values. 
They expect the system to weigh 
the imponderable and measure the 
intangible. 

So, naturally, it is not unusual to 
find advertisers judging the value 
of advertising mediums and adver- 
tising copy by the number of direct 
inquiries received—even though 
they have about as much use for 
inquiries from the general public 
as a rattlesnake has for galoshes. 

We are not arguing against 
direct inquiries per se. In some 
cases, inquiries are essential, and 
in others they are extremely use- 
ful. A general mail-order business, 
for instance, could hardly exist 
without inquiries. The job of in- 
troducing a new product is often 
simplified by pulling direct in- 
quiries for literature or samples. 
When a company has exclusive 
dealer representation, it is often 
advisable to track down prospects 
by direct inquiry and refer them to 
the dealer to show its willingness 
to co-operate with him. When dis- 
tribution is needed, it is helpful to 
show a prospective dealer a num- 
ber of inquiries for the product or 
service from his territory. 

Inquiries are desirable where 
they can be turned to immediate 
and practical use, but those cases 
are exceptional, compared with the 
great majority of companies that 
can make no profitable use of in- 
quiries. Indeed, the passion for in- 
quiries and the reliance on them as 
a test of the value of mediums and 


copy has probably ruined more ad- 
vertisers than it has ever helped. 

There are a sizable number of 
advertisers who are kidding them- 
selves about the inquiry yardstick, 
which they call ‘merchandising 
the advertising.’”’” Such men pride 
themselves on their shrewdness 
and their ability to measure the 
effect of every penny they spend 
for advertising. They feel that 
nobody can put anything over on 
them; they take nothing on faith. 
No advertising agent can talk 
them into spending money for 
mere psychological effect. The in- 
quiry addicts insist they are “out 
for results, first, last, and always”; 
and the only results that interest 
them are definite, tangible inquiries 
which can be turned into sales. 

This kind of talk is impressive, 
but suppose you go out into the 
field to interview a few salesmen 
and branch managers. Ask them to 
give you their candid opinions 
about the net volume of the tan- 
gible inquiries supplied by the 
home office. Get these men to tell 
you how much time and money 
they spend chasing these “leads,” 
who either are not in the market 
at all or have a vague notion that 
someday they might be able to 
buy the goods. 

Ask the men, too, how often they 
lose sales to a competitor because 
he is able to concentrate on real, 
live prospects while they are fol- 
lowing up and reporting on adver- 
tising students and the idly curi- 
ous. Find out how much time 
salesmen spend filling out report 
forms, correcting mailing lists, and 
dodging red-tape entanglements in 
general. Then ask these men what 
would happen if they were allowed 
to use their own judgment, based 
on firsthand knowledge of their 
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“Now were sure our invoices 


eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeet 


them like banks cancel checks." 


-.. reports Mr. Donald Farquharson, 
Comptroller of Mars, Inc. 


“Cancellation information 
is clearly ‘punched’ in the 
invoice and all supporting 
papers in one operation." 
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CUMMINS Perforators eliminate duplicate pay- 
ments . . . make it impossible to re-use disburse- 
ment authorizations 


Mars, Inc., one of the nation’s leading candy producers, 
safeguards their accounts payable operations by cancel- 
ing invoices and all supporting documents in a Cummins 
300 Perforator. They simply insert a bundle of up to 
20 papers in the machine and automatically punch 
PAID, the Date and MARS in one swift operation. 
Many accounting executives specify that all pages in a 
voucher or invoice bundle be stamped PAID when the 
check is issued. This is hard to enforce. At the time of 
an audit, they are often shocked to find many docu- 
ments missed or only the top sheet stamped on most of 
the PAID bundles. 


A Cummins Perforator insures effective cancellation of 
every document in every bundle with a substantial sav- 


YOU CAN SAVE 10% ON YOUR 
FIDELITY INSURANCE COST 
... this new booklet tells how! 





Write for the “Hole Story” which explains 
how you can prevent fraud in cash 
disbursements, stop inventory losses, 
and save on your insurance premiums. 


October 1956 


ing in clerical labor — and close supervision is not re- 
quired to see that it is done. This is because it is easier 
to cancel a complete bundle with a Cummins Perforator 
than to hand stamp only the top copy. 


Busy offices find the Cummins Perforator a real time 
saver as well as a safeguard ... one operator can mark 
papers at the rate of 20,000 per hour. And it is so simple 
to operate that clerical help “catch on” in minutes. Built 
to last, yet it can be moved as easily as a typewriter. 


Ask your CPA 
Recommended by leading public accounting firms. Your 
CPA will be glad to give you advice on the subject. 


Your Cummins representative is listed in your classified 
telephone directory. Look for AAC—CUMMINS (Auto- 
matic Accounting Controls) under “Perforating Ma- 
chines”. Call him for a demonstration... ask him how 
a Cummins Perforator can reduce insurance costs. 


Cammins 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 

Division of Cummins-Chicago Corporation 

4740 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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territories, and to concentrate on 
prospects who are known to be 
worth car fare at least. The an- 
swers might surprise you. 

Then, if you will delve into the 
actual cost of this elaborate in- 
quiry system, you may find out 
something more. Set down on 
paper the total expense that lies 
behind the delightful rattle of 
typewriters and the rumble of 
presses turning out advertising 
literature, the filling of forms and 
multicolored file cards, the yards 
of postage stamps. Take a good, 
long look at the figures and ask 
yourself just who is directing the 
expenditure of all this money. The 
amount seems to be spent in the 
name of efficiency, but who deter- 
mines where it shall be spent? 

It would be wiser, and cheaper, 
to control this expenditure your- 
self, instead of letting Tom, Dick, 
or Harry control it by sending you 
a name and address on an inquiry 
coupon. It does not remotely re- 
semble efficiency to let the general 
public direct the efforts of your 
salesmen by sending in coupons 
and thus determine the directions 
in which expenditures shall be 
made. 

Furthermore, as any experienced 
advertising man can tell you, it is 
one of the easiest things in the 


world to ‘pull inquiries.” All you 
need is an invitation to send for 
a booklet which will be sent with- 
out cost or obligation. Offer some- 
thing for nothing, and you will 
usually need an extra letter carrier 
assigned to your route. The sales 


value of these ‘prospects,’ how- 
ever, is a different story. It is dif- 
ficult to pull inquiries in any great 
quantity from prospects who grade 
high from the sales point of view. 
If this were not true, salesmen 
would soon become obsolete, and 
we should be able to do the whole 
job by inviting prospects to elect 
themselves candidates for follow- 
up literature. 

Again, it is unfortunate but true 
that advertising copy cannot do 
two things at once successfully. 
Copy cannot place all the em- 
phasis upon the advisability of 
sending for a free booklet and at 
the same time create a feeling of 
confidence in the company or the 
product. It is hard to combine a 
style of writing that will induce 
somebody to act, with the restraint 
and sincerity that create the at- 
mosphere of quiet dependability. 

The woman who enters the retail 
store and leaves with the goods 
under her arm represents a net 
profit to the manufacturer, while 
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the woman who writes for a free 
booklet merely represents an op- 
portunity to spend some money. 
The first is the result of advertis- 
ing which increases the stability of 
the goods, while the second is the 
result of copy which treats goods 
by inference, in a general scheme 
to get inquiries. 

It follows, then, that inquiries 
as a basis for judging advertising 
copy can be misleading in most 
cases. The copy which produces the 
largest number of inquiries may, 
and often does, have the least ef- 
fect on sales of the product. In the 
effort to secure inquiries, the prod- 
uct is necessarily shoved into a 
secondary position. 

Equally misleading is the re- 
liance upon inquiries as the basis 
for judging the effectiveness of an 
advertising medium. Many adver- 
tisers do this, even when their copy 
is not intended to produce inquiries 
primarily, and many excellent ad- 
vertising media suffer at times be- 
cause they reach a class of readers 
who are not easily persuaded to fill 
out coupons or reach for their 
pens every time their interest is 
aroused. 

Of course, there are cases where 
inquiries are indispensable, such as 
a company selling merchandise 
direct to the public without the in- 
tervention of salesmen. Inquiries 
are also often useful as a tem- 
porary expedient to aid in getting 
distribution. But in run-of-the-mine 
cases, the advertiser who insists 
upon inquiries as the measure of 
advertising success is taking the 
shadow for the substance and is 
demonstrating his essential lack 
of faith in his own proposition. 

Some companies depend upon in- 
quiries as a method of keeping in 
touch with dealers. They bundle up 
the inquiries received and forward 
them to the dealer who can either 
pass them out to his salesmen or 
use them for wallpaper. They do 
serve the purpose of keeping deal- 
ers aware of the advertising effort. 

Some years ago, a prominent ad- 
vertiser in the office equipment 
field was playing the inquiry game 
with fervor, and the advertising 
manager was prepared to show 
the most efficient system in the 
universe. A hundred people were 
engaged under his supervision. 
There were a series of six book- 
lets, costing from 25 to 80 cents 
each, and six different embossed 
letterheads for the primary follow- 
up alone. A “service department” 
of 16 people (with salaries from 
$15,000 a year down) studied the 
inquiries and supplied specific in- 


formation bearing on the assumed 
needs of the prospect. 

In addition, the advertising man- 
ager set up an elaborate system of 
checking and double checking the 
mailing list, with a follow-up every 
three months for those who proved 
hardhearted. Every time a name 
came up again, the branch office 
in the territory was notified. If no 
salesman called on the prospect 
within a week, a follow-up was ad- 
dressed to the branch manager. 
The advertising manager blamed 
the salesmen for not converting 
these leads into customers—but the 
salesmen were too busy trying to 
extract enough bona fide prospects 
from the mess to keep up with 
their quotas. 

Eventually, the advertising man- 
ager departed for a higher position 
elsewhere. His successor got to- 
gether with the sales manager just 
before he left on a trip to the 
branches. The result of their meet- 
ing was a report to the board of 
directors which caused a hearty 
debate, but finally brought about 
an important change in policy. 

The company stopped asking for 
inquiries through its advertising. 
When inquiries are received, they 
are sent to the branch office and 
that ends the matter, as far as the 
home office is concerned. If a sales- 
man wants direct mail advertising 
sent to a prospect, he asks for it 
on his daily report. Three or four 
pieces of literature are sent, at 
regular intervals, but are addressed 
at the same time, and the company 
keeps no general mailing list. If 
the salesman wants the prospect to 
receive more literature, he has to 
make a second request. 

In short, the company is direct- 
ing its own advertising expendi- 
ture, instead of letting the public 
do so. The salesmen handle their 
own prospects and save their 
energy instead of dissipating it. 
The advertising in magazines and 
newspapers is doing a better job, 
because it demonstrates the prod- 
uct’s features, rather than peddles 
free literature. Gross sales have in- 
creased since the change. 

The chief difference in the setup 
is that it is not possible to claim 
that a given sale is the result of 
the advertising because the pur- 
chaser submitted a sample of his 
handwriting in advance. The com- 
pany, however, is not so much in- 
terested in collecting autographs as 
in earning profits for its stock- 
holders, and the reduction in the 
advertising department. costs is 
something which the stockholders 
can readily appreciate. 
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In business communications 
DICTABELT 
SUPPLIES THE 


MISSING LINK 


Communications? That’s a long word for 
the apparently simple problem of “‘getting 
your ideas across to the right people.” 
But—today’s executive often finds his 
toughest challenge is just this: 

how to reach all the necessary people 

with the ideas that are his stock in trade. 
Dictaphone’s exclusive DICTABELT record 
was tailored to this need— 

to supply a simple, fast, efficient link 
between minds. To speed letters, 

memos, reports, directions, ideas 

on their way, you just pick up the mike 

of the TIME-MASTER dictating machine 
and think out loud. Instantly, the work’s 
off your mind—and onto the crystal- 

clear, unbreakable DICTABELT record. 
Other unique DICTABELT advantages: 

you mail or file DICTABELT like an ordinary 
letter. Dictation is permanent 

can't be erased or changed. Dictation 

is visibly recorded—so you can’t lose 

your place. And the real cost of DICTABELT 
dictation is less than any other method. 
We'll be happy to demonstrate how 
DICTABELT and TIME-MASTER can help 
you communicate better. Contact your 
local Dictaphone office or write Dictaphone, 
Dept. J, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


al 


The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating machine “‘Takes the words right out of your mind.” 


DICTAPHONIE corporation 


October 1956 





Once fabled Ritz-Carlton in Philadel- 
phia now is modern PLM Building 


Recessed cabinetwork marks execu- 
tive office. Inspiration and feeling 
were the vitamins of art to designers 


Carpet pattern in reception room is in keeping with 
company's oak tree symbol. Acorns are woven in carpet 
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4 Worthwhile Quvestment 


RIGHTNESS and color are 

worth untold thousands of 
dollars in heightened office effi- 
ciency and morale. 

That’s what Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermens Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany thought, and it backed its 
convictions with hard cash by 
applying functional color design 
and layout theory to its new offices. 

Repelled by the drab and color- 
less aspect of most offices, PLM 
knew it wanted something more 
than all-new office furniture. It 
wanted new decor and layout, capi- 
talizing on the most progressive 
thinking in American management 
which decrees that offices and em- 
ployees should have surroundings 
not only planned for work flow and 
comfort, but also colorful for in- 
spiration and morale. 

Now, PLM has something dif- 
ferent in the application of the 
theory of the impact of color on 
employees’ attitudes—the first use 
of such brilliant colors in so great 
a variety, with the aim of inducing 
pleasant sensations in a work en- 
vironment and providing stimulat- 
ing surroundings. 

Architectural Designer Wanda 
Norstrom was responsible for the 
color scheme of the offices. In all, 
she used 38 different hues. 

In its new home, PLM is looking 
forward to fulfillment of the words 
of President Fred H. Ludwig 
“altering our outlooks to the most 
modern business practices without 
changing the progressive traditions 
of our 61 years.” 


This company wanted a 


colorful new difference to 


keep pace with its pros- 


perity. So, it commissioned 
and contracted a new face 
for itself. Not only is it 
decorative, but it’s increas- 


ing efficiency and morale 


Board of directors room is blend 
of modern and traditional decor 


General offices boast 30-inch-wide desks instead of 
the normal 34-inch models—a spacesaving innovation 
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INTEGRATED | 
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PROCESSING 
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Can |. D. P. save your company money ? 


YOU'LL FIND THE PROFITABLE ANSWERS IN THIS FREE BOOK 


Automation of your office can start with this free book. It 
tells you what Integrated Data Processing is, how simply it 
can be applied to your business, how little it will cost you, 
how to start and where to start your program. 

It tells you how DITTO gives you Integrated Data Proc- 
essing in its simplest and most inexpensive form. Regard- 
less of whether you are concerned with processing of data 


PRODUCTION 
Hardware manufac- 
turer saves $24,000 
a year 


ORDER-INVOICE 
Rubber Goods 
manufacturer saves 
$27,000 a year 


*How DITTO 
i. BD. P. 


saves money: 


PURCHASE- 
RECEIVING 
Military Aircraft 
manufacturer saves 
$50,000 annually 


within a single department, between departments, or 
throughout the branches and plants of a nation-wide organ- 
ization, this book is a guide to money saving and increased 
efficiency for you. 

Below are representative examples of companies like your 
own which are already enjoying the benefits of DITTO Inte- 
grated Data Processing: 





PAYROLL 

Construction Engi- 
neering company 
saves $30,000 
annually ATA INTEGRATED | 


NSINGLE | 


MASTER ARE NEVER 
r oo 


IREWRITTEN . . . 





DITTO 


* Send for complete case histories telling how these savings are made. 
Take the First Step to Automation in Your Office—MAIL COUPON TODAY. 


DITTO, incorporated, 6848 N. McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, lil. 

DITTO, of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

DITTO, (Britain) Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Road, Fulham, London, S.W. 6 England 
At no cost or obligation, please send us: 

DC Integrated Data Processing Brochure 


© Case histories and information on how you can save us money, time and 
effort with DITTO |. D. P. for: 


© Order-Billing 0 Production 
© Payroll ©) Inventory 


0 Purchase-Receiving 
O Other 


Name, Position 





Company 





Address_—. 








Are You Throwing Away Money? 


(Continued from page 9) 


traffic counselors and freight au- 
ditors. To have them on the direct 
payroll is impossible for most com- 
panies and the alternative is to 
employ outside counsel or con- 
tinue to live in blissful ignorance 
of the toll the traffic dollar exacts 
on profits. 

The profession of traffic manage- 
ment has come a long way from 
the day when the only qualifica- 
tion was to be related to the com- 
pany president. But even the best 
traffic manager must have the 
backing of a large staff of exam- 
iners, investigators, accountants, 
checkers, and commerce attorneys 
licensed as Interstate Commerce 
Practitioners. 

“We went the way of decentrali- 
zation a few years ago,” said the 
general manager of a manufactur- 
ing company. “It has been a good 
thing for our organization in many 
ways, but I often wonder if the 
increased freight charges haven't 
nullified a lot of our gains. Nobody 
realized what a major item freight 
would become and no one thought 
to ask the people qualified to tell 
us. Our traffic manager works un- 
der the purchasing agent. Neither 





We'll take it for granted that some 
photographer, ignorant of office 
etiquette, posed Miss Joan Crawford 
sitting on a desk. Anyway, she'll 
queen it at the National Business 
Show in New York from October 15 
through 19. More than 300 manu- 
facturers and office service firms will 
exhibit their products and services 
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was present at the meetings which 
preceded our decision and neither 
was asked for an opinion. They’re 
up at board meetings frequently 
since our move.” 

Freight advantages were one of 
the major considerations when 
General Electric Company, with a 
top traffic department, centralized 
the manufacture of appliances at 
its magnificent Louisville location, 
Appliance Park. The benefits of 
freight advantages, from the raw 
materials coming in to the carload- 
lot shipments going out, are many 

to the company, its dealers, and 
customers. 

Traffic specialists should be in on 
many decisions not usually con- 
sidered within their province. For 
instance, package design, sales pro- 
grams involving combination items, 
procurement, and even the specifi- 
cation of materials to go into a 
product. Often, without involving 
any change in the product’s end 
use or efficiency, one type of con- 
struction or construction material 
may have freight advantages that 
far outweigh other advantages. 

In companies denied the services 
of employees who are traffic spe- 
cialists, executives and shipping 
clerks alike often have the mis- 
taken belief that there is magic in 
the words, “Ship Best Method 
Prepaid.”’ There isn’t. The expres- 
sion only represents an expensive 
dream, an alibi for ignorance of 
the facts. 


What to Do 


If shipping charges are a factor 
in your cost of doing business, and 
you want to make certain that the 
cost is not excessive, there are 
several things you can do. First, to 
find out if your costs are running 
too high, you can probably find an 
organization to counsel with you 
on your freight traffic problems. 
Some of these groups will do the 
job for a percentage of the re- 
coveries they can make for a com- 
pany on past business. 

For instance, if your freight 
charges are anywhere over $10,000 
in a year, such companies can do 
the job for you at a good profit to 
themselves if they only get 50 per 
cent of the recovered monies. That 
may suggest the big leak that 
exists in most companies. 


But audits are the smallest part 
of the problem, say the experts. 
The main thing is to have a smooth 
operation with a minimum of error 
and providing a maximum of serv- 
ice to the company. Where can you 
get the help, and how can you in- 
sure the success of your effort? 
Consultants with experience in the 
field are the start—and the first 
need is a competent survey of the 
operation. 

Other firms prefer to make a 
“preaudit,’’ to check before the ac- 
tual shipment is made, to see if the 
best methods are being used. Of 
course, this will not prevent one of 
the commonest errors—duplicate 
payment of invoices. The audit and 
reaudit are still required. Preaudit 
has the advantage of lessening the 
number of appearances before the 
ICC and expensive negotiations 
with shippers (who themselves are 
often customers). 

There is a problem involved that 
is not unusual in any case where 
outside consultants are called in. 
Your present traffic manager, or 
whoever is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the shipping of 
products and raw materials from 
and to your company, often fails 
to co-operate to the fullest extent, 
unless management makes it very 
plain that it wants a job done. In 
fact, some traffic consultants are 
turning down jobs unless they are 
allowed to operate under top man- 
agement rather than heads of traf- 
fic or purchasing departments. 

Many consultants in other lines 
are doing the same thing. It’s hard 
to get around the feeling that when 
an outside consultant straightens 
out a company problem, it’s a re- 
flection on the executive or execu- 
tives directly involved in the prob- 
lem. The recommendation usually 
is that the major executive call in 
the departmental heads involved, 
tell them what he plans to do, and 
ask for complete co-operation with 
the consultant. The consultant re- 
ports to this top executive rather 
than to the department heads. 

There is a natural reticence on 
the part of some companies to 
“gamble” and pay consultants a 
percentage of recoveries and rep- 
aration effected. However, set fees 
can usually be arranged with these 
companies, based on the total 

(Continued on page 42) 
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olivetti will present, at the National Business 
Show on October 15, the newest, most advanced 


desk-type calculating machine, the Tetractys 


IF YOU ARE UNABLE TO ATTEND THE NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW, WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON 
THE TETRACTYS TO OLIVETTI CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36 
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Britain in Electronic Race 


(Continued from page 24) 


scopic magnetized or unmagnetized 
spots, while in others they are 
stored quite separately. Each in- 
struction word or figure recorded 
on a magnetic drum memory is 
written down in the form of a 
coded sequence of, say, 32 of these 
spots—some of which are magnet- 
ized and others of which are not. 


On Magnetic Tape 


The computer reads off each in- 
struction or figure by interpreting 
this code. In the case of other 
British computers, like the Fer- 
ranti computer which is to form 
the central unit of the combined 
Powers-Samas-Ferranti electronic 
office, many of the results of cal- 
culations and other information 
relating to the work done will be 
stored—at least temporarily—on 
magnetic tape in a similar fashion. 
This is also the case in the large 
International Business Machines’ 
702 computer, whose magnetic 
drum memory will hold 60,000 
words (as against Hec’s 1,024 and 
the Elliott 402’s 3,000). Each word 
is available in 8/1,000ths of a 


nal size simply by attaching 29 ad- 
ditional drum memories. 

This machine, at a cost of $840,- 
000, can also store several millions 
of words on long reels of magnetic 
tape. The great advantage of using 
magnetic tape instead of punched 
cards is that, while the cards can 
only be punched at speeds of 100 
to 150 a minute and read at speeds 
of 200 to 250 a minute, informa- 
tion stored on magnetic tape can 
be both read and written at a rate 
of 15,000 characters a second. Be- 
cause of this, the electronic offices 
of the more distant future will un- 
doubtedly keep their records on 
magnetized tape instead of cards. 


Guesswork Will Go 


The Powers-Samas-Ferranti elec- 
tronic office, which is to be avail- 
able in 1957, will consist of an inte- 
grated system of from six to 20 
conventional punched-card data 
handling machines, each of which 
will be linked electronically to the 
computer. The computer will thus 
be instantaneously aware of what 
each punching, sorting, or sensing 
unit is doing and what information 


same time, the computer will is- 
sue instructions to each of the dif- 
ferent machines just as if they 
formed part of the computer itself. 
The cost of this system will range 
from $70,000 for a small assembly 
of six units (including the com- 
puter) up to $280,000 for a large 
assembly of 20 units. 

While the majority of Britain’s 
first electronic offices are likely to 
be based on the _ conventional 
punched-card system, British com- 
puter scientists are far advanced 
in their efforts to produce better 
magnetic tape equipment than is 
at present available, since most of 
them believe that these slow-read- 
ing cards and punched tapes will 
eventually be replaced by magnetic 
tape. 

It is expected that within five 
years, a hundred or two of these 
electronic offices will be installed 
in Britain. Their coming will revo- 
lutionize the work of the company 
executive; for up-to-date figures 
and analyses of business trends 
will be automatically available at 
a moment’s notice when decisions 
are required, and more accurate 
prediction will take the place of 


second. The storage capacity can 


be expanded to 30 times its origi- it is finding or seeking. At the 


guesswork. 


Mid-Management Pay Dilemma 


(Continued from page 11) 


It is my guess that the Middle-Management Smiths 
throughout the country will choose some part of “3” 
(unless “‘2(a)”’ is possible) because they are generally 
talented, energetic, and willing to take a chance to 
see what may be in store for them elsewhere. I believe 
that just as soon as more and more Middle-Manage- 
ment Smiths find out what has happened to them, 
and choose a solution to the dilemma they are in, this 
country is going to see a very peculiar facet of the 
“dynamic economy” it is now experiencing. Employ- 
ment bureaus had better get ready for an avalanche 
of Middle-Management people, and employers had 
better examine their salary scales in the light of com- 
parative purchasing power and give their counseling 
services the green light before they find all their little 
“m”’ people looking elsewhere. 

The personal tragedy of this situation is that the 
face-saving requirements of the average American 
middle-management male do not permit him to quit 
once he starts looking for work elsewhere. It’s some- 
thing that the fulfillment of his ego demands, and a 
last-minute money compromise gesture on the part of 
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his employer is often useless because of a genuine fear 
of vindictive retribution on the part of the employer, 
later on, for having caused such embarrassment in the 
first place! 

The economic tragedy of the situation is simply that 
top management usually winds up hiring a much 
higher paid replacement because it, too, is a face- 
saving animal that has less genuine humility than 
most. This lack of humility usually eliminates the 
possibility of the Big ‘‘M’s” sitting down with their 
Little “‘m’”’ people, even though they know they owe 
it to the stockholders to try to save the huge invest- 
ment in training dollars spent on these people. 

In many cases, employers can furnish such key em- 
ployees with incentive salary scales, free personal 
budget consultations, free transportation to and from 
work (to eliminate the second car cost), fully paid in- 
surance premiums, and in many other ways make the 
dollars go much further for the Little ‘“m.” I know 
one employer that pays the noon lunch bill for all the 
Little ‘‘m’s’” that eat together. He points out that 
they usually discuss business matters during lunch, 
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having a typewriter at each secretary’s desk. Ends costly 
“travel” to duplicating room and waiting in line for 
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and so he gets his money back many times over; but 
it saves important money for the middle-management 
men and incidentally also takes them out of the lunch 
bucket line-up. 

If you think this face-saving isn’t important, you 
don’t know the first thing about the breed of kitty-cat 
I’m meowing about! You see, this little ‘“‘m’’ fellow 
has the problem of trying to continue as an old- 
fashioned 24-hour-a-day management man who is not 
obliged to ask his wife to work in the market place in 
order to supplement a salary that has not kept pace 
with the peculiar cost-of-living curve that applies to 
his particular group. This adherence to old-fashioned 


virtue simply requires a salary that is a lot bigger 


ee 4ve4 22554 





realistic approach in the long run is for employers to 
decide whom they would hate to lose, and then start 
paying them a great deal more salary and attention 
than they are considered by others in the company 
to be worth at the present time. But the immunity of 
top-management to the living-cost squeeze of the 
“dynamic economy” they are now enjoying will prob- 
ably delay comprehension of the problem until the pot 
comes to a full boil; and they will then likely try some 
emergency tactics that will simply aggravate the kind 
of turnover that puts the least experienced people in 
the most expensive positions. You see, as usual, I don’t 
think the problem is going to be solved in most com- 
panies until it happens. It almost never is. And of 





than it has been in the recent past. 


Actually, I suppose, the least expensive and most 


course, it will only happen in some other company 


not yours! 


Steno Manual Ups Output 


(Continued from page 17) 


he didn’t wait until the machine 
was in motion before dictating, or 
he dictated too fast, or too softly, 
and so forth. 

Connecticut General, which has 
100 branch and district offices 
throughout the country, employs 
close to 500 secretaries, stenogra- 
phers, and typists. Thirty of them 
are in the stenographic ‘“pool.”’ 
Miss Clavez plans to have six po- 
tential secretaries in training, 10 
or 12 machine transcribers, four 
or five typists, at least two people 
who can operate special machines 
(such as the Vari-Typer and the 
automatic typewriters), and five 
utility girls. When the company 
moves next November to its new 
home office just outside Hartford, 
it plans to enlarge the pool. 

A few years ago, the company 
adopted a night shift in the steno- 
graphic division as an experiment. 

Currently, the seven young mar- 
ried women, all with excellent busi- 
ness experience and ability, come 
in around 5 p.m. and work until 10 
p.m., transcribing and doing manu- 
script typing. Miss Clavez com- 
mented, “The experiment has 
proved most satisfactory both from 
the point of view of the company 
and those who work on the night 
shift. Emergency help is always 
available for those departments 
and individuals who have occa- 
sional evening conferences. Also, 
any rush work which arrives late 
in the afternoon can be ready the 
first thing in the morning.” 

Another innovation at Connecti- 
cut General was the adoption of a 
work-measurement and incentive 
program in the stenographic divi- 
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sion. At that time, 1952, the divi- 
sion average for effectiveness, Miss 
Clavez said, was 53 per cent. Cur- 
rent average is well over 90 per 
cent, with individual averages 
ranging from 60 to 135 per cent. 
Since 1948, 500 copies of the 


My Boss Is Tops, 


(Continued from page 21) 


3. Try to dictate in the morn- 
ing, so she can transcribe your let- 
ters accurately and get them out 
the same day. 

4. Keep work flowing steadily 
so that she is kept busy and can 
devote the proper time to impor- 
tant projects. 

5. Go easy on the buzzer, if you 
want her to concentrate on getting 
your work out with speed and 
accuracy. 

6. Express appreciation for a 
good job; but if she makes an er- 
ror, tell her about it tactfully and 
in private. 

7. Let her file papers you are 
not working on, so that she can 
locate them when you need them. 

8. Let her use her initiative, to 
save your time. Assign routine 
chores to her, and each time she 
proves her ability, delegate more 
responsibility. 

9. Treat her as a human being 
who needs to feel a sense of im- 
portance, not as a puppet or a 
machine. 

10. Show your satisfaction with 


manual have been distributed to 
the company’s secretaries and vari- 
ous departments. And the book has 
been an important help in the ef- 
ficient preparation every year of 
the half-million letters and pieces 
of typing by company personnel. 


But... 


her work by taking care of raises 
when she has earned them. 

For bosses who may wonder 
whether taking the time and 
trouble to put these principles into 
action is worth the effort, the ex- 
perience of Adolph Auerbacher, a 
sales executive for the New York 
Herald Tribune, should be encour- 
aging and helpful. 

Believing that the typical secre- 
tary “will do the usual office chores 
with passable efficiency and answer 
phone calls with average compe- 
tency,” Mr. Auerbacher has trained 
many a girl to become a valuable 
assistant. He suggests: 

“Start by dividing the details of 
your job into three broad areas: 
(a) Those she can take care of; 
(b) those you are not sure she can 
take care of; and (c) those you 
are certain only you can handle. 
Then give her all the (a) and (b) 
details!” 

The vote of confidence Mr. Auer- 
bacher proposes is guaranteed to 
pay dividends. And you may end 
up with the perfect secretary! 
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More Information at Lower Costs 


(Continued from page 22) 


The inventory activity report ventory activity and labor cost posted to the control figure cover- 
classifies all deductions under summaries to compare costs of re- ing the part or assembly involved. 
three major headings: Work in lated jobs, and of the same job at When the month ended, the ac- 
process, repairs, or part sales to different periods. These _ studies counting department began a 
customers. Under each classifica- play a key role in spotting soft rather frenzied race with the clock. 
tion, deductions are listed by part spots in operations—increases in‘ Personnel had to work Saturdays, 
number. The cards are first sorted labor hours expended on a particu- and at least two evenings a week, 
according to a_ key _ previously lar operation, for example, or ex- to prepare an inventory activity 
punched in, then are run through cessive use of materials. and labor summary. Fifteen days 
the tabulator. Before the operation was set up later, if all went well, they were 

A companion report, analyzing on punched cards in the fall of finished. 
labor costs for the month, is pre- 1954, Streeter-Amet’s accounting But about all their reports 
pared along with the inventory ac- department was able to supply showed was a summary of labor 
tivity summary. The labor tabu- only about 30 per cent of the data and material costs by job. There 
lation comes from job tickets made it now prepares for management was no breakdown by part or em- 
out by each shop employee as he and operating departments. Of- ployee number. Hence, it was im- 
completes work on a _ particular ficials lacked a lot of information possible to do a number of things 
job. A separate ticket is made out they needed to make key decisions. that can now be done—for ex- 
for each job. It shows, among other A good illustration of what the ample, the material control depart- 
things, the time spent on the ac- change means is provided by the ment was unable to make cost 
tivity, as well as the pay rate. Job inventory control system. Former- comparisons of components going 
tickets are used by the payroll ly, at the end of the year, a physi- into related jobs. 
clerk in figuring up each worker’s cal count was made of each item in Currently, Streeter-Amet Co. is 
gross pay for the week, then are stock. Then as suppliers’ invoices, processing about 2,000 labor tickets 
re-sorted by job number so that parts sales vouchers, materials req- a month, 6,000 material requisi- 
the labor cost report can be pre- uisitions, and the other documents tions, and about 2,000 vouchers 
pared on the tabulator. flowed into the accounting depart- and invoices. Two people handle 

Production officials use the in- ment, each would be manually the whole posting operation. 
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Are You Throwing Away Money? 


(Continued from page 36) 


amount of the freight bills checked. 
As far as the “percentage of re- 
covery” method is concerned, it’s 
usually money that would be lost 
completely unless the _ outsider 
were called in. The advantage of 
this method is that the company 
is guaranteed a lot of hard work, 
because the better the job done, the 
more the consulting firm stands to 
make. 

We are using the term “consult- 
ant” rather loosely here. Many 
freight auditing firms are doing a 
consulting job without realizing it 
or collecting for it. They come in- 
to a company, audit or reaudit the 
freight bills, collect their fee, and 
depart. They may not be hired 
again for several years. 

This is possible because in un- 
covering the errors being made by 
the company and its shippers, they 
make it possible for the company 
to correct most of these errors and 
reduce its losses. In effect, the 
freight auditor helps improve the 
traffic management situation in 
the company with his suggestions 
on nomenclature, packaging, rout- 
ing, etc. In some cases, companies 
employ the freight auditor only 


after they have made their audit 
and at a time when recovery time 
is only a few months away. 

One freight traffic expert says 
he will guarantee any shipper in 
America whose freight charges 
amount to more than $10,000 a 
year, savings and recoveries of 
more than 10 times his fee. How- 
ever, he stipulates that to make 
this guarantee he will operate only 
as an adjunct of the treasurer or 
controller’s division of the client 
and not with subordinate depart- 
ments, It is interesting to note that 
this man’s firm has as clients some 
of the top manufacturers in the 
country, and more than 1,000 in 
the middle-size class. 

Whether it’s a traffic department 
within the company or an outside 
firm, traffic service should include 
—according to several corporate 
executives—audit and reaudit of 
traffic charges, advice on shipping 
methods, packaging and nomen- 
clature, and any other matters 
which would affect shipping 
charges paid by the company. 

Some companies employ a com- 
bination of outside and “inside” 
traffic services. The outside con- 


Coin-Operated Machines Are Big 


(Continued from page 13) 


sign of mechanical trouble and to 
see which items are moving and 
which are slowing down. Also, he 
rotates all merchandise faithfully 
to be sure it is always fresh. Noth- 
ing will lose a customer as quickly 
as stale food. 

Most drivers have two routes 
which they service every other 
day. In that way machines are kept 
scrupulously clean and filled with 
articles that sell. 

Strange as it seems, this busi- 
ness is more or less a seasonal one, 
to this extent: Some items sell 
better at one time than at another. 
For instance, candy sales fall off 
about 30 per cent in the summer. 
So a smart operator makes provi- 
sion for this by putting in cold 
drinks and ice cream. 

Now, Harold Steuber is one of 
the top men in his field, and has 
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recently been appointed regional 
chairman for the National Auto- 
matic Merchandising Association, 
but he is not “too big” to go out 
and repair a machine that is not 
operating properly. He is con- 
vinced, ‘One of the most important 
factors in the success of this busi- 
ness is equipment that is kept in 
good working order.” According to 
Mr. Steuber, “Nothing makes a 
customer so angry as to put his 
money in a vendor and not get his 
item of merchandise. I have had 
machines literally torn to pieces 
by irate patrons.” 

Each year the dispensers become 
more and more complicated and 
expensive—the cost presently rang- 
ing from $200 to $1,500 each, and 
the machines becoming obsolete al- 
most before they can be charged 
off the books. Most of the vendors 


sultant, in effect, helps them set 
up a smooth-running department 
and then keeps a constant check on 
it, but obviates the need for the 
“expert” traffic manager with his 
high salary, and the costly over- 
head necessary to maintain an up- 
to-date library and legal service. 

There’s another angle that might 
be considered. What help can you 
get from your shippers? They 
aren’t a bunch of bandits. They are 
just business people like yourself. 
Some of them will be willing to 
talk to you about your shipping 
problems and make _ suggestions 
that will help cut your costs. Try 
them. Don’t try them with the 
“ship best method” line; ask their 
traffic departments to work over 
the list of shipments you make and 
suggest the best ways to package, 
route, and the nomenclature possi- 
bilities. Maybe you can call one of 
your products by another name 
and get a lower rate, just as the 
brass fittings manufacturer found 
out he should call his product 
“brass pipe connections or joints.” 

The main thing to do is to find 
the leaks and plug them. The re- 
sults will show up as profits. 


Business 


now make change for the cus- 
tomer, so that is another bit of 
mechanism that must be main- 
tained in perfect condition and 
filled with change. For failure 
there means trouble either way. 
Harold’s is the typical “young 
man makes good” story all Ameri- 
cans love. He has earned his suc- 
cess, and though he now employs 
10 or 12 full-time men, he is still 
a human dynamo. He advises 
young people not to be afraid to 
try new ventures in business. When 
someone asked him his formula 
for success, he said, “My first rule 
is never to buy more than I can 
pay for at the time. That way, I 
have no debts or payments hang- 
ing over me. Then, if times are 
slow, I don’t have to worry about 
a lot of ‘due’ bills.’”” He continued, 
“Everything I have is clear; all 
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machines, stock, even buildings 
and fleet of trucks.” He added, “Of 
course, many successful business- 
men have done everything by 
credit. I’m just happier this way.” 

Lyle, one of the drivers of those 
trucks, said, ‘Mr. Steuber expects 
a good day’s work from his men, 
but he pays well, and the job is not 
as dull and routine as one might 
think.” Lyle went on to tell about 
some of his stops. At the Long 
Beach General Hospital for Tuber- 
culosis, three teen-aged girls hurry 
to open the door for him, and they 
pull gauze masks up over their 
faces so they might visit with him 
while he works. He said, ‘They are 
very young, very ill, and very 
homesick. But their eyes sparkle 
above the clean, white masks as we 
kid one another. Then they have a 
fresh candy bar and somehow life 
seems a little brighter; another day 
is about gone and they are a day 
nearer recovery.” 

Next stop is the Ammunition 


and Net depot, where he finds some 
more lonesome youngsters—this 
time, young men doing their stint 
in the Service. A candy bar, a 
few minutes of repartee and banter 
gives them a lift, too. Then on to 
the city jail where, after a night 
in the drunk tank, almost everyone 
seems anxious for something 
sweet. In contrast are the several 
boys’ clubs where men work con- 
stantly with boys of all colors and 
creeds to keep them busy and out 
of trouble. Of course, little boys 
just must have candy to keep up 
their pep and energy. 

“Yes,” Harold agreed, “it is an 
interesting business and fast com- 
ing of age, but somewhat like a 
problem child, as it grows so do the 
problems. We are making head- 
way, and have come a long way 
from Thomas Adams’ (1880) Tutti- 
Frutti gum machines in the old 
railroad stations. 

“And progress is any pioneer’s 
most important product.” 


Fringe Benefits Up $99 Per Man Since 1953 


A survey of 1,000 companies by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States shows that fringe 
benefit costs—payments by em- 
ployers for pensions, vacations, So- 
cial Security, and the like—aver- 
aged $819 per employee in 1955, 
an increase of $99 since 1953. 

The survey estimated that the 
grand total in fringe payments for 
all employers amounted to $36 bil- 
lion. This figure compares with an 
estimate of $1.5 billion paid by 
American employers for such pro- 
grams in 1929. 

Broken down, the survey showed 
that the 1955 average of $819 per 
employee included $254 for agreed- 
upon programs of pensions and in- 
surance, $254 for vacations and 
holidays, $145 for legally required 
programs (Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, Unemployment Compen- 
sation, Workmen’s Compensation, 
and others), $89 for rest periods, 
and $77 for miscellaneous. 

Ninety-six per cent of the com- 
panies surveyed reported payments 
for employee insurance, with pay- 
ments averaging 2.1 per cent of 
payroll. Payments for pensions 
were reported by 75 per cent of the 
firms, with payments averaging 5.1 
per cent of payroll. 

The fringe payments. varied 
widely among the reporting com- 
panies, ranging from less than 5 
per cent to more than 50 per cent 
of payroll. The average payment 
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in 1955 was 20.3 per cent of pay- 
roll or 39.2 cents per payroll hour. 

Highest payments were made by 
companies in the Northeast, fol- 
lowed by the Western, East North 
Central, and Southeastern regions. 

Of the reporting companies, 124 
had submitted data in each of five 
biennial surveys conducted since 
1947. The scarcity of information 
on the scope and nature of fringe 
benefits was first noted eight years 
ago, when it was decided to make 
the first comprehensive study. 
Every two years following, the sur- 
vey has been repeated. 

Dr. Emerson P. Schmidt, direc- 
tor of the Chamber’s Economic Re- 
search Department, which made 
the survey, pointed out that, “Dur- 
ing recent years pensions, Social 
Security, and a host of other bene- 
fits have substantially increased 
both the well-being of employees 
and the cost of doing business.” 
He added, “Vacations, holidays, 
rest periods, and other payments 
for time not worked have given 
workers increased compensation 
for each hour actually on the job. 
They have at the same time in- 
creased the employer’s cost for 
each hour of productive labor.” 

The results of the Chamber’s 
study of fringe benefits are avail- 
able in book form, Fringe Benefits 
1955, and they may be obtained by 
writing its Economic Research 
Department. 








Wow Ready! 


THE DARTNELL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS HANDBOOK 


This new Handbook 
fills a great need. It 
provides a systematic 
approach to the prob- 
lem of establishing 
and maintaining a 
sound and effective 
public relations policy 
for any business— 
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preparing the Hand- 
book for more than 
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the outstanding pub- 
ideas, activities, and 


lic relations 
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lines of business. 
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valuable reference data, facts, fig- 
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People Are Wonderful!! 
By Frank J. Smith 


General Manager, Consumer Products Division 
Columbus Bolt & Forging Co. 


Lye started out to be titled ‘Most People Are Wonderful!”’, but I 
quickly decided to drop the “most.” Yes, ‘People Are Wonderful!” 
But, what’s that got to do with marketing? Just this. And I'll quickly 
add that there is more to it, but a recent experience illustrates one 
facet of this simple revelation that people are wonderful. 


Let me give you the background. We have recently embarked 
on a product diversification program. This is my primary respon- 
sibility. Those of you who hold similar jobs or have been through 
it will understand when I say that the field of learning about this 
subject is wide open. I have been reading everything on the matter 
that I can get my hands on. I have talked with experts. I have visited 
stores, plants, offices, and trade shows. The string of publications 
that flow through my office cause a daily comment from the mail girl. 


But, one of the most productive sources of information has been 
people. And here’s how I’ve come to really appreciate that they are 
wonderful. I have found by just asking folks for help, they will knock 
themselves out to assist you. Presidents of well-known companies 
have spent precious hours with me. All I did was call or write them 
explaining my problem and asking if we could get together. The bigger 
they are the more willing they have been to help. The same goes 
for management consultants, buyers, inventors, industrial designers, 
advertising agencies, public relations counsel, editors, market research 
organizations, and so forth. 


Just today, one of the country’s leading business magazine pub- 
lishers sent me some material in a package that cost $1.28 for 
postage. The material is priceless. I was overwhelmed by such a 
concrete act of co-operation. In fact, it prompted me to write this 
article. Right along, I have been greatly touched by the way everyone 
has wanted to give us a hand. 


Are you undertaking a new assignment? If so, regardless of your 
training, past experiences, and successes, may I suggest that you take 
your problems to your fellowmen. Admit that you don’t have all the 
answers. Use a little initiative to approach those who have succeeded 
in the fields that interest you. It may take some nerve at first, but 
once you have tried it you will learn what I have—that people are 
wonderful! And you'll get on top of your job much faster, too, than 
if you try to go it alone. 








IBM - Sperry Rand Settle 
Patent Difficulties 


Culminating more than a year’s 
negotiations, International Business 
Machines Corporation and Sperry 
Rand Corporation have entered into 
a nonexclusive licensing agreement 
to exchange licenses to manufac- 
ture punched card accounting ma- 
chines and electronic data process- 
ing machines under their respective 
patents and patent applications in 
existence as of October 1, 1956. 
Based on IBM’s greater production 
of these machines, IBM will pay 
to Sperry Rand a fixed annual 
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royalty of $1,250,000 for eight 
years as a credit against production 
royalties, after which no further 
royalty payments will be due. 

The two companies also agreed 
upon a procedure for settling patent 
interferences now pending in the 
United States Patent Office and ar- 
ranged to exchange technical infor- 
mation with respect to punched 
card accounting and electronic data 
processing machines announced or 
released to production prior to 
October 1, 1956. 

Simultaneously with the execu- 
tion of the above agreements, 
Sperry Rand withdrew its anti- 
trust complaint, filed December 27, 
1955. 


FANE NLU EAN £AIUWDSAN EDDY 


Company Recruits 150 
Technical Employees 


With two months to run, the 
joint recruiting effort of Esso Re- 
search and Engineering Company 
and Esso Standard’s east coast 
division reached 90 per cent of its 
goal with the hiring of more than 
150 engineers with scientific talents 
and technical skills. 

Faced with the current shortage 
of college students selecting scien- 
tific careers, the company recruit- 
ing effort continues the year 
around. Eighty recruiters visit 
colleges to interview prospective 
employees. This particular cam- 
paign began last October, hit its 
peak from January through March, 
and was wound up in the summer 
months, 

Company men visited 113 col- 
leges in 39 states and Canada. 
Nearly 3,000 students were inter- 
viewed, and of that number some 
1,000 were invited to visit the 
company’s Linden headquarters for 
a closer look; 750 accepted the 
invitation. Advertising campaigns 
in trade journals accounted for 50 
new highly qualified employees. 

After adding this year’s crop of 
recruits, the company will have 
about 225 employees with Ph. D.’s, 
200 with master’s, and 500 with 
bachelor’s degrees. 


Work Simplification At 
California Edison 


Southern California Edison Com- 
pany has just announced two work 
simplification changes in its com- 
mercial and comptrollers depart- 
ments. Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
and Arthur Andersen & Company, 
a couple of nationally known busi- 
ness consuiting firms, directed the 
changes. One change _ involved 
“mark sense’”’ meter reading. In this 
procedure the meter reader records 
the reading directly on an IBM 
card with a sensing pencil. The 
marks can then be machine read 
and the account computed and 
billed from the same card. 

Centralization of interim and 
power billing is another step in 
progress for some time. Most power 
accounts have been adapted to ma- 
chine billing and are being com- 
puted automatically. 

The company produces nearly 
35,000 bills per day and customers 
are increasing at the rate of nearly 
100,000 per year. 
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Alex Lewyt, Vacuum Cleaner 


Manufacturer, has taken a leaf 
out of the two-cars-in-every-ga- 
rage or two-chickens-in-every-pot 
type of thinking. He’s promoting 
two vacuums in every home. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Lewyt have been the 
television manufacturers, and the 
broom people, and a host of 
others. Of course, they’re way be- 
hind such pioneers as Elmer 
Wheeler with his, ‘“‘Two eggs or 
one in your malted, Sir?” 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has issued an information kit on 
investment clubs. President Keith 
Funston says there are now more 
than 10,000 investment clubs in 
operation with more than 100,000 
members. The Exchange is for 
them. An informant notes that an 
investment club break has been 
added to the coffee break. It comes 
when the financial page hits the 
street. Another alert bird watcher 
says that the group around the 
water cooler has been replaced by 
a larger group around the stock 
ticker. 


An Expanding Executive Train- 
ing Program in many fields of en- 
deavor was one of three reasons 
given by Louis Schramm, Jr., 
president of Allied Van Lines, Inc., 
for the stepped-up demand for the 
services of movers. The training 
programs result in the shifting of 
key personnel from one city to an- 
other. The other two reasons were: 
The increased availability of new 
homes, and the continued decen- 
tralization of industry. Bureau of 
Census estimates show that one 
out of five Americans will change 
addresses this year. Allied’s own 
current statistics back up _ the 
Bureau’s predictions that all mov- 
ing records will be broken in 1956. 


Dr. Erwin Keithley of the Busi- 
ness education faculty at UCLA 
surveyed 200 Los Angeles business- 
men on the costs of business cor- 
respondence. Factors considered 
included dictation, stenographic 
time, overhead, mailing, stationery, 
filing, and other related charges. 
The cost of a business letter, as in- 
dicated by this survey, ranges be- 
tween $1.00 and $1.25. 
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Employee Magazines Are Co- 
operating wholeheartedly with 
the Advertising Council's register 
and vote program. Most of them 
are giving full pages each issue to 
stimulating registration and vot- 
ing among their millions of read- 
ers. Because it is nonpartisan, the 
program should have considerable 
effect. The effort is more intense, 
generally, than in other years. 


W. Clark Dean, President of 
Union Steel Products Company, 
Albion, Mich., sees the possibility 
of further price increases in the 
offing. He recently told his em- 
ployees, “It behooves us, then, to 
make these price increases as small 
as possible, and to do that our 
most effective tool is increased 
productivity. This is our ‘school’ 
problem—more and better products 
at lower prices. The task eventual- 
ly comes down to each of us. How 
can I better perform the part of 
the work that is» assigned to me?” 


D. John M. Schlien, Research 
Associate, Counseling Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, put a new per- 
spective on the difference between 
production and creation. It may 
help businessmen who are now los- 
ing the value that exists in crea- 
tive people. Production, which 
makes up about 90 per cent of the 
useful work done, is based on rou- 
tine, on learned jobs. The results 
can be improved only by more of 
the same; if production leads to 
more work, it is more work that 
is similar in nature. Creation is 
based on originality, invention. It 
opens new areas of work. The dis- 
tinction, says Dr. Schlien, rests not 
on the complexity of the idea, but 
on what it leads to. 

Dr. Schlien was speaking to 
members of the American Man- 
agement Association at the Fall 
Personnel Conference. He told the 
group that today, we can have “al- 
most any invention we want if we 
put enough time and money into 
it.” We mention the talk here be- 
cause we've seen so many com- 
panies going to great lengths to 
hire creative people and then let- 
ting them slip into routine jobs of 
producing. The result is a waste of 
manpower, an unhappy man, or 
turnover. 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 









THE 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 
Tuterchangeable 

ORGANIZATION 
CHART 
EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 





Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
Eliminates All Costly Drafting 
Photographs for Sharp Prints 
Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. AB-10 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


Statement of Ownership 


Statement required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts 
of March 8, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, 
United States Code, Section 233), showing the 
ownership, management, and circulation of 
AMERICAN BusINess, published monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1956. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher 
editor, and managing editor, are: Publisher. 
J. . Aspley 1660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago 40, Ill Editor, J. C. Aspley, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill; Manag- 
ing Editor, L. F. Van Houten, 4660 Ravens- 


wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill.; Business 
Manager, None. 

2. That the owner is: Dartnell Publications 
Inc., 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40 
Ill. The owners of Dartnell Publications, Inc., 
are: The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, IIL; 
J. C. Aspley, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Aspley 
Glencoe, Ill.; J. T. Kemp, Glendale, Calif.; 
Ethel J teid, Chicago, Ill.: E. H. Shanks 
Evanston, Ill.; M. O. Lundin, Deerfield, Ill; 


B. G. Fyfe, Golf, Ill. The holders of 1 per 
cent or more of the total amount of stock in 
The Dartnell Corporation are: J. C. Aspley. 
Glencoe, Ill.; M. D. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; J. T. 
Kemp, Glendale, Calif.; Estate of D. F. Mills, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada; E. H. Shanks, 
Evanston, Ill. The holders of 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock in J. C 
Aspley, Inc., are: J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, II. 
8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 


and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 8 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of th person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting: also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 


circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders, who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 


capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 
J. C. ASPLEY 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th 

day of Sentember 1956. M. O. Lunotn, Notary 

Public (My Commission expires Nov. 8, 1959). 

[Sear] 
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Check Signer Handles 
Mixed Sizes 


A NEW SERIES of Cummins check 
signers and endorsers will handle 450 
mixed-size checks a minute, or simi- 
lar items up to 9% by 11 inches in 
size. They will automatically feed 
25,000 checks or similar items an 
hour. In a matter of minutes, the 
check signer can be converted to an 
endorser by removing the signature 
plate and substituting an endorsing 
plate. A factory-adjusted, wet-type 
ink supply assures an even flow of 
ink not dependent on ribbons or 
rollers that might wear out, which 
means the first check will be as legi- 
ble as the last, regardless of machine 
speed or quantity of checks printed. 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation, 4750 
N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 


v 


Portable Book Copier 
For Reference Material 


> 


DO YOU send high-salaried employ- 
ees to libraries and other such places 
to copy information from reference 
books by hand? The Apeco Panel- 
Lite Copier has been designed to copy 
pages from books and magazines, as 
well as other material requiring a 
flat bed printer. Light in weight, the 
machine measures only 19% by 13 
by 14 inches over-all, and is made 
with a built-in automatic timer. The 
three-ply filtered glass copying sur- 
face has a removable cover. Copier is 
designed to be used with the Autostat 
or other processing method. American 
Photocopy Equipment Co., 1920 W. 
Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, III. 
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New Numbering Machine 
Prints Vertically 


< 
OPEN-SHELF filing systems require 
vertical numbering, so Bates has de- 
signed a machine to do this job 
automatically. Available in three 
models, the device comes in a seven- 
wheel and six-wheel lever action 
movement, as well as a_ six-wheel 
automatic movement three-cycle ma- 
chine. All models are self-inking. For 
firms requiring vertical numbers for 
their terminal digit indexing system, 
the machine can be converted. The 
Bates Mfg. Co., Orange, N. J. 


High-Speed Machine Solves 
Combined Calculations 


<< 
TWO registers and a “memory” make 
it possible for Olivetti’s newest desk- 
type calculating machine to perform 
a sequence of combined operations 
with efficiency. Like all its machines, 
the Tetractys provides a printed tape 
of all operations. Results of any cal- 
culation can be transferred to the 
“memory” for further use. Olivetti 
Corporation of America, 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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New Intercommunication 
Control Center 


CALLED the “Consolette” this dual 
channel intercommunication system 
provides an intercom, music distri- 
bution, and paging for from 1 to 48 
speaker locations. The dual channel 
permits voice transmission and pag- 
ing, music distribution, alarms, or 
general announcements to be carried 
on at the same time. The Consolette 
also has a simple snap-on emergency 
all-call switch. Intercom has a built- 
in AM-FM radio tuner; inputs for a 
tape recorder, record player, and 
microphone, and an overload indica- 
tor to prevent distortion. Webster 
Electric Co., Racine, Wis. 


V 


Cabinet Houses Concealed 
Bed for Executive Offices ™ 


FOR THOSE 40 winks of sieep the 
doctor frequently prescribes for ex- 
ecutives working under tensions, this 
handsome cabinet eifectively conceals 
a comfortable Murphy bed, and adds 
to the office decor as well. Finishes 
include fruitwood, walnut, blond, 
mahogany, maple, and two unfinished 
models with prime coat only. Ready 
for instant use, the Konsole Sleeper 
opens and closes easily. Matching 
bookcases are available for tops of 
cabinets, giving the appearance of 
breakfronts. Norquist Products, Inc., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Portable Microfilm Reader 


+ 

DESIGNED to accommodate eithe1 
16mm. or 35mm. microfilm, the 
Film-a-Record Electronic AO Reader 
features finger-tip control from high 
speed to slow creep and stop. This 
makes it possible to stop reader at 
any point for easy reference. Its 1442- 
inch square screen shows images in 
greater perspective and _ brilliancy. 
Built-in interchangeable lenses per- 
mit an instant switch from 23 to 1, 
to 40 to 1 magnification. Mounted on 
rubberized casters, reader can be 
easily moved from department to de- 
partment. Remington Rand, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


A 
Tablet Arm Folding Chair 


WITH THE tablet arm down, this 
folding chair looks like any other 

ready for viewing films, holding 
meetings, or any use a folding chair 


may be put to. But with the tablet 
arm up, the chair is ideal for meet- 
ings requiring ample writing surfaces, 
such as sales or training classes. The 
Clarin chair is easily stored when not 
in use, freeing the training room for 
other purposes when needed. Clarin 
Manufacturing Co., 4640 W. Harrison 
St., Chicago 44, Il. 


A 


Easy-to-Operate Automatic 
Billing Machine 


WITH ONLY a few minutes’ train- 
ing, a typist can now complete the 
most complicated billing and produce 
a common-language tape at the same 
time, with Friden’s Model C Compu- 
typer. Combining a calculating mech- 
anism with an electric typewriter and 
a common-language tape punch and 
reader, the unit affords billing auto- 
mation and accuracy previously un- 
known. Computyper automatically 
computes and prints extensions, ad- 
ditions, deductions; all per cent in- 
creases and decreases; and totals. 
Program keys at the base of the 
typewriter keyboard govern these 
functions, including rounding off of 
fractional cents and printing of deci- 
mals, Programing permits automatic 
halting of both the typing and com- 
puting mechanisms to allow entry 
of additional data by typist. Friden 
Calculating Machine Co., Inc., San 
Leandro, Calif. 








How Long 


Should Records be Kept? 
ite 4 


lekede) 40-3 am a- 11 


Now 

available— 

our Manual of Re- 

cord Storage Practice 

with Retention Periods for 

general business and banks. It 

tells a simplified story of record 

procedure and an easy-to-do 

storage plan for inactive records. 

A VALUABLE GUIDE FOR 

EVERY BUSINESS. For your 

FREE copy, clip this ad to your 
letter-head and mail to: 


BANKERS BOX CO., Dept. AB-10 
720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Beng visisce| 


VISUAL CONTROL PANELS 


Chart Action, Indicate Trends, 
Permit Comparison, Organize Facts 
for Analysis and Decision. 








Complete flexibility with limitless signal- 
ling and charting possibilities . . . Easily 
adapted to your individual records. 
Lightweight panels contain clear plastic 
tubes which are individually removable 
and may be shifted from one position to 
another . . . Clarity of tube provides full 
legibility of contents. 


Ask the man from Acme for examples. 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Virginia 

[(-] Send us more information on Visual Control 
Panels 

[_] We are interested in Acme Visible equipment 


a ____ records. 


Kind of record 
Company _____Attention 
Address 


———— 





_State___ 
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BUSINESS 7S 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





A SELF-ADHESIVE “hole cover” 
being used by an oil company to solve 
a punched-card problem may be an 
idea to other firms facing a similar 
situation. Punched-card errors on 
customer credit cards were causing 
trouble, since the cards carried cus- 
tomers’ signatures and could not be 
destroyed. To cover up the incorrect 
holes, the oil company used pressure- 
sensitive labels which were thin 
enough to pass through card-sorting 
machines and were easily dispensed. 
Contact the Avery Adhesive Label 
Corp., of Monrovia, Calif., for more 


information. 
a - * 


HOW ILLINOIS BUSINESSMEN 
are facing the problem of discrimi- 
nation in employment is told in a 
report on the progress and problems 
of employment of minority group 
members by the Illinois State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Copies are avail- 
able from the Labor Relations De- 
partment, Illinois State Chamber of 
Commerce, Springfield, II. 


* * « 


THREE LAWS OF BUYING BE- 
HAVIOR approaches the subject of 
selecting prospects for advertising by 
finding the traits likely buyers have 
in common. Once these traits are 
determined, the best prospects can 
be identified. Among the clues—all 
readily available—are marital status, 
occupation, home ownership, charac- 
ter of neighborhood, quality of home, 
telephone listing, and make and age 
of automobile owned. This little folder 
would interest anyone engaged in 
advertising a product. Copies are 
available from R. L. Polk & Company, 
431 Howard St., Detroit 31, Mich. 


* * * 


SHIPPERS PACKING FRAGILE 
PRODUCTS will want to read the 
little folder offered by the Kord-Mar 
Company, on how to convert used 
corrugated paper into an ideal pack- 
aging material. The Kord-Mar Cutter 
and Crimper precuts and crimps cor- 
rugated into proper size and shape 
for wrapping bottles, books, and 
cushioning materials from the bumps 
and jars they might receive in ship- 


ping. For more information, write to: 
The Kord-Mar Company, Inc., 204 
Lockerbie, Wilmette, III. 


oa 


A SAMPLE KIT OF SPOT CAR- 
BONIZED forms is being offered by 
Spot Carbon Products. The forms 
illustrate how, by carbonizing only 
certain areas, only wanted material 
will be duplicated. System eliminates 
carbon sheets and assures correct 
duplication with nonsmudging car- 
bonizing up to 17 copies. For your 
kit, write to Spot Carbon Products, 
54 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


* * 


HOW THE INDUSTRIAL EMPLOY- 
MENT PATTERN has changed over 
the past 36 years is told in a report 
issued by the U. S. Department of 
Labor. There has been a gradual shift 
from the goods-producing sector to 
the service-producing sector. Non- 
farm employment has risen almost 65 
per cent—more than double the rise 
in population during the same period. 
Copies are available from the U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 3, IIl. 


+ * * 


WANT A QUICK AND EASY 
METHOD of evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of a sales letter before mail- 
ing? The “Mead Letter Evaluator” 
shows how to do just that. It also 
evaluates everyday, routine letters, 
providing a score sheet showing 
maximum point score for each of 17 
qualifications necessary to a well- 
written, effective letter. For your 
copy, write to Frank Gerhart, Direc- 
tor of Advertising, Mead Papers, Inc., 
118 W. First St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 


* e ¢ 


VISUALIZATION MADE EASIER 
is the title of a new 20-page catalog 
describing the Chart-Pak Method of 
making organization and flow charts, 
graphs, office and plant layouts. 
Lines, shapes, bars, symbols, and die- 
cut office furniture templates are 
preprinted on tapes or sheets with 
adhesive backing. The completed 
charts and layouts may be used as is 
or reproduced by any standard meth- 
ods. For a copy, write to Chart-Pak, 
Inc., 100A Lincoln Ave., Stamford, 


Connecticut. 
* * » 


A PROPERLY ORGANIZED SUB- 
JECT FILE is the subject of a six- 
page brochure entitled “How to Save 
Executive Time.” With this method, 
an executive’s secretary should be 
able to find any required record in 
less than one minute. All the facts 
are in one folder. The booklet also 
outlines the difference between a 
subject file and an alphabetical file. 
For a copy of booklet BSD-46, write 
to Remington Rand, a Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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CRUMPLED, CREASED, OR 
WARPED punched cards are made 
like new with the machine described 
in a new folder by Cummins-Chicago 
Corporation. The illustrated folder 
explains how the machine, called the 
Carditioner, takes damaged tabulat- 
ing punched cards, IBM-type checks, 
reply cards, and so forth; rejects 
those with foreign matter attached 
(pins, staples, cellophane tape); and 
reworks those not so rejected to their 
original dimensions. Copies available 
from Cummins-Chicago Corporation, 
4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, 


40, Illinois. 
* + - 


A NEW FILM, called “Introduction 
to Work Sampling,” has just been 
completed and is being offered for 
loan or sale by the Educational Film 
Sales Department of University Ex- 
tension, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. The film shows how 
random sampling may be used for 
measuring work, as well as measuring 
delays and idle time. By means of a 
large panel containing 480 wood 
blocks representing the 480 minutes 
of a workday, the film explains and 
demonstrates how a random sample 
can be used to predict the whole. 


* ~ * 


PROBLEMS IN BROADENING 
SHARE OWNERSHIP are examined 
and discussed in a booklet appraising 
the proposal to sell more Americans 
on becoming stockholders. It seems 
that all isn’t “pie-in-the-sky,” as 
“Everyone a Stockholder?” points 
out. For example, the mere fact of 
greater public stock ownership does 
not assure increased sophistication 
about business and economic affairs. 
As a matter of fact, during a period 
of economic decline, stock ownership 
may actually increase dissatisfaction 
with business leadership. Copies are 
available from Dean Arthur R. 
Upgren, The Amos Tuck School of 
Business Administration, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 


* * + 


EXECUTIVES RESPONSIBLE for 
the operation of company plants will 
want to read a new folder “How 
Steam Plants Are Wasting $120,000,- 
000 a Year in Fuel.” This report 
shows where to look for hidden loss, 
and points out the way to better 
selection, purchase, and use of fuel. 
For a copy, write to Fuel Engineering 
Co. of New York, Inc., 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


+ * + 


THINGS TO BE DONE WHEN YOU 
MOVE OR REARRANGE YOUR 
OFFICE is the title of a little booklet 
by Art Metal. As the booklet states, 
if your office layout is like most, it 
may be possible to give you 25 to 35 
per cent more usable space without 
the purchase of any new equipment. 
Art Metal Construction Co., 208 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 
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When does 

your business 

day start? 
pit 








— PITNEY-BOWES 


(i) MAILOPENER 


wae Pitrney-Bowes, INc. 
— 2160 Walnut Street, Stamford, Conn. 


originators of the postage meter office 





Not until the mail is opened 
and distributed! Having the mail 
open when the office does—gets 
work started earlier. Saves a lot 
of time in a business year! 


¢ A PB MailOpener works faster 
than any girl with a “dagger”. 
Trims a hairline edge off envelopes 
as quickly as they can be fed. 
Opens envelopes of every size and 
thickness. Fast, safe and neat. A 
MailOpener is a real economy. 


e Power or hand models, to meet 
your needs. Call the nearest 

PB office for a demonstration. 
Or write for free booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of postal rates 


with parcel post map and zone finder 
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relaxes 


in the cool profit that results 





from 


superior air conditioning 


DivistoOn 
CHRYSLER CORP 


AIRTEMP DIVISION @ CHRYSLER CORPORATION ® DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 


Dr Shed 
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yy Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations — 
Spotlighted by Color 

vy Facts at a glance—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

yy Simple to operate—Type or Write on Cards, 
Snap in Grooves 

vy Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

yy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 100,000 in Use 


Complete price $4 Q*? inctuding cards 


FREE 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N.Y. 


Traffic, Inventory, 





24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. A-200 
Without Obligation 











we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parte 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 14” to 


36”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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MODERN OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT. By C. L. Littlefield and R. L. 
Peterson. The result of field surveys 
and questionnaires combined with the 
authors’ experience, this illustrated 
book explains the basic principles, 
tested company practices, and tech- 
niques found to be most valuable in 
office management. In addition, or- 
ganizational analysis, factory-tested 
techniques in production control and 
quality control, control of fluctuation 
in work volume, use of electronic 
equipment in offices, and new ap- 
proaches in other areas are treated. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 562 pages. $9.00. 


HUMAN RELATIONS FOR MAN- 
AGEMENT. Edited by Edward C. 
Bursk. Gathered together in this book 
are a group of discussions designed to 
enlighten the businessman in the 
management of relations. All the 
articles, written by noteworthy edu- 
cators and businessmen, have been 
selected from the pages of the 
Harvard Business Review to present 
current thinking on communications, 
administration, supervision, and per- 
sonnel relations. 

A few of the 17 titles are: Human 
Relations in Modern Business, Barri- 
ers and Gateways to Communication, 
Skills of an Effective Administrator, 
Foremen—Key to Worker Morale, 
and The Man on the Assembly Line. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 372 pages. $5.00. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
FILMS. Sixteenth annual edition, 
1956. Gives complete and up-to-date 
information on free educational, in- 
formational, and entertainment films. 
As has been the case in previous 
editions, all information is organized 
and systematized in such a manner 
that it is easy to get the facts quickly 
without having to cross-refer to a 
number of sections. 

Contains 3,453 titles, of which 766 
are new this year. Films withdrawn 
during the past year have been de- 
leted. This is the largest annual re- 
vision in the history of the film guide. 

“Films and Common Sense” is a 
short article prefacing the directory. 
Written by Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, 
former Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Wisconsin, 
the article comes firmly to grips with 
the basic principles of learning and 
can well serve as a focal point of 
many worthwhile group meetings and 
conferences, Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wis. 560 pages. 
$6.00. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS PSY- 
CHOLOGY. Second edition. By 
Donald A, Laird, Ph. D., and Eleanor 
Laird. No previous training or for- 
malized study in the field is necessary 
for understanding this treatment of 
modern psychology as a force for 
personal advancement and better 
business. Amidst its coverage of 
motivation, nervous tension, develop- 
ing leadership, gambling and drink- 
ing, complaining customers, and other 
subjects, there are “quizzes and tests 
for self-analysis and for the im- 
provement of the individual’s effi- 
ciency as a worker and capability as 
an administrator.” McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 472 pages. $5.95. 


HOW TO GET INDUSTRIAL AND 
BUSINESS PUBLICITY. By C. E. St. 
Thomas. Here is a book that every 
one of the smaller firms could make 
good use of. It tells, in step-by-step 
fashion, how to organize and run the 
publicity function. Most helpful will 
be the many practical examples 
given. The author, a long-time expert 
in public relations, is a sales pro- 


‘motion and advertising man as well. 


He is president of the Industrial 
Marketers of Detroit, and frequently 
lectures at the University of Michi- 
gan, Michigan State University, 
Wayne University, and the University 
of Detroit. Chilton Company, Chest- 
nut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, 
Pa. 166 pages. $5.00. 


SUCCEEDING WITH PROFIT 
SHARING, By J. J. Jehring. A 10 
point program for a profit-sharing 
plan is discussed in this book, while 
case studies and questionnaires are 
also provided. Material for this com- 
pilation came from a communication 
questionnaire survey of 202 firms 
and a series of case studies of 
communication programs in 18 com- 
panies, all of which had profit-sharing 
plans for their employees. 

The problems of profit-sharing com- 
munications are examined by various 
aspects: Content and frequency of 
the communications; channels used; 
media; employee attitudes; methods 
of discovering employee attitudes. 

Profit sharing, a valuable manage- 
ment tool, can create an atmosphere 
in which good human relations may 
develop easily. Other reasons for in- 
stalling a profit-sharing plan are: 
Employees’ security and tax advan- 
tages for the employee and the com- 
pany. The Profit Sharing Research 
Foundation, 1718 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 164 pages. $4.00. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


TREBOR SNOISSES is a bashful man, 
but several people have already 
figured out his real name. We sug- 
gested that he wasn’t hiding too well. 
He answered, “It doesn’t matter, just 
so people know that I work for a 
wonderful company out here in God’s 
Country, and that my observations 
are taken from the lives of other 
people and that the companies were 
not mine.” He’s been an executive for 
more than 20 years. 


* x * 


PHIL HIRSCH writes this month about 
the extremely efficient analysis of 
production and inventory activity 
maintained by Streeter-Amet of Chi- 
cago. Next month, he’ll take the 
reader behind the scenes at Blue 
Shield to explain the working of its 
new claims processing operation. 


= * ” 


EUGENE WHITMORE, former editor of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, who is now head- 
quartered at Lockhart, Texas, took 
a swing around the mid-central states 
and covered a story on the Spencer 
Chemical Company in Kansas City, 
Mo., this month. Remarkable for its 
flexible management policy, Spencer 
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Chemical’s management committee 
passes down the reasoning behind 
management decisions through vari- 
ous staff meetings, employee com- 
munications, and supervisory train- 
ing programs. 
* 

MARILYN FRENCH, whose October arti- 
cle was the result of a recent meeting 
of The National Secretaries Associ- 
ation, has just returned from assist- 
ing with the Theatre for Industry 
meeting held in Atlantic City. The 
conference was devoted to demon- 
strating how to plan and stage effec- 
tive meetings and conventions 
Marilyn also took time out from 
other duties to write five of the 
chapters for the recently published 
PuBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK. 


* + 7 
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Correspondence Course 





ELECTRONICS 


Correspondence Course 
“Programming for Business Computers” 


The application of business problems to 
electronic computers requires trained 
men and women. The Correspondence 
Course “Programming for Business 
Computers” provides this training. It 
is ideal for Company Training Pro- 
grams, 

BUSINESS ELECTRONICS workshop 
method of instruction provides practi- 
cal experience in programming busi- 
ness problems. Send Today without ob- 
ligation for brochure describing this 
excellent training course. 


BUSINESS ELECTRONICS INC. 


Programming Section 
BOX 3330, RINCON ANNEX 
SAN FRANCISCO 19, CALIF. 














# OUTLOOK 


Pay Check Envelopes 
ENVELOPES 
MODERN PAYROLL SYSTEM 


iT A 
Davee 
sed by leading firms to prevent 


now 
errors. Special blue opaque paper in- 
sures sitive privacy—only employees 
name shows rough transparency. Save 
t ssing—$9.00 per M 
check for sample 
. Sutseets ’ envelope t 
Iso pric 
OUTLOOK ENVELOPE co 
902 


1 
1009 W. Washin oe Bivd 
Chicago 7, tlinois 


Mail Rack 


Clear yeur desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 
Saves time . 


. » Invites 
Clears your desk. HMendies, 


Sorte, Classifies. Distributes 


work. Electrically welded in 
piece. Olive Green, 


Brown, Gray. 
“Sie” $7.50 ‘zs' $9.50 
F.0.B. Factory. Twoer more 


CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


Publishers 




















If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 


EE! 
FR E! let us help gain the recognition 


Inside Story you deserve. We will publish 
on your BOOK—we oe 
eos print, promote, advertise an 

Publishing sell it! Good royalties. 
WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
Your Book HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. AB-10, 200 Varick St., W. Y. 14 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS, $6,000 to $35,000. 
We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 46 years). Procedure of 
high standards individualized to your personal 
requirements. Identity covered. Particulars 
R. W. BIXBY, INC., 550 Brisbane Bidg., 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. 





Gift Catalog 


FREE—Business gift advertising novelty 
catalog. IDEAL —.— -. a INC., 1133 


Broadway, New York 
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OE of the high lights of the conference 

which AMERICAN BustNeEss sponsored in 
co-operation with the University of Illinois at 
Allerton House, the University’s conference 
center, was a dinner address by Professor 
Bassie, of Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research. Professor Bassie warned the confer- 
ees, some of whom had come from as far away 
as San Francisco and Dallas to participate in 
the discussions, not to plan on a continuation of 
the present level of business because the boom 
had already started to top off and we had begun 
the downward slide. While few of those attend- 
ing the dinner agreed with the professor, there 
was general agreement that while the outlook 
for the near term was favorable, it was just 
as well not to be complacent about it. The 
economy is operating at near capacity, and to 
base over-all planning on constantly improving 
business and profits might prove dangerous. 
On the question of what effect a Democratic 
victory in November might have on business, 
most of the businessmen I talked with felt it 
would have very little effect, although it might 
temporarily depress security prices. It should 
be borne in mind that during an election cam- 
paign, the differences between major political 
parties are exaggerated and distorted. Actu- 
ally, the two parties are not far apart on basic 
issues affecting business. 


* * * 


Informal chats with top executives in attend- 
ance at the four-day “workshop” found most 
of them expecting another good year in 1957. 
However, with a few exceptions, they thought 
competition was going to be tougher than ever, 
and harder and harder selling would be needed 
to avoid being elbowed out of the race that 
‘an be expected. Several executives having 
sales responsibilities said they had come to the 
conclusion “forced draft” methods of stimu- 
lating sales—such as the use of sales contests 
and premiums—were a mistake, and that it 
was better to spend the money on training 
salesmen, especially programs which got back 
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to the first principles of good salesmanship. 

A note of caution was also sounded on stock 
options and stock participation plans. William 
J. Casey, New York attorney and former 
editor of J. K. Lasser’s Tax Reports, who led 
the morning discussion September 13, said he 
found stock options going out of favor. In the 
discussion, it developed that some companies, 
notably Amana Refrigeration, Inc., are offer- 
ing dealers shares in a diversified management 
fund as a way to boost sales, instead of the 
usual merchandise and company stock. “We 
are weary,” an Amana executive explained, 
“of offering dealers trips they haven't time to 
take and merchandise prizes they can find on 
their own shelves.” 


* * * 


Another point discussed at the conference 
was the effect an explosion in the Near East 
would have on employment policies. A showing 
of hands revealed that only two of the 58 com- 
panies represented had established minimum 
and maximum wage and salary rates to protect 
themselves in the event of an overnight wage- 
and-salary freeze. Technically, we are still at 
war in Korea, and the Administration has the 
authority to freeze wages and prices if it seems 
necessary to check an inflationary upsurge, 
such as could be expected if we become mili- 
tarily involved in the Near East. Professor 
Mandeville, head of the Department of Busi- 
ness Management, who served as moderator at 
the opening session of the conference, and who 
was a member of the War Labor Board in 
World War II, stressed the importance of 
preparing a defendable minimum and maxi- 
mum wage-and-salary schedule just “in case.” 
In a stepped-up defense economy, the defense 
plants, operating with practically no restric- 
tions, syphon off skilled workers once their 
wages are frozen and living costs start sky- 
rocketing. It struck me as being a very sound 
piece of advice. Not that we expect another 
“police action,” but the possibility is certainly 


there.—J. C. Aspley 
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KOPPERS 
Vv 


rT} 
Waltonals save us $60,000 a year... 


return 50% annually on the investment.” 


—KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 


“We use National Accounting Machines 
on a wide variety of applications, such as: 
Payroll Writing including Labor Distri- 
bution and Government Reports; Ac- 
counts Payable including Vouchering, 
Check Writing and Distribution; Accounts 
Receivable including Bank Deposits and 
Age Analysis; Sales Analysis by Product; 
Cost Analysis, Cost Reports and other 
financial statements; Stores Disbursement 


Distribution; and Cost Ledgers and Gener- 
al Ledgers. 

“We estimate that these Nationals save 
us $60,000 a year, returning us 50% annu- 
ally on the investment. Another advantage 
is that simplicity of operation and auto- 
matic features make it easy to train 
operators.” 


Finance 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayvron 9, onto 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 








THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 


DIVISIONS OF KOPPERS COMPANY: 


CHEMICAL: Plastics, chemicals, ad 
hesives and dyes. 


ENGINEERING & CONSTRUCTION: De 
sign and erection of chemical-recovery 
coke plants, blast furnace and open 
hearth plants, and chemical plants. 


GAS & COKE: Blast furnace, foundry, 
industrial, and domestic coke. 


METAL PRODUCTS: Industrial gas clean 
ing equipment, couplings, piston 
rings, fans, gas apporatus, paper 
box fabricating and printing ma 
chinery and sound control equipment. 


TAR PRODUCTS: Chemicals and coal- 
tar base protective coatings, roof 
ing, road materials, creosote, moth 
preventives, and insecticides. 


WOOD PRESERVING: Pressure-treated 
wood products for railrood, utilities, 
industry, agriculture and the home. 





“Vice President, 


Your nearby National representative 
will gladly show how much your busi- 


ness can save with Nationals. 


S TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Do your ideas ever eet lost? 


When the fog lifts the scene will be clear. Only when ideas are presented 
clearly are they understood. 

Clarify . . . Visualize . . . Dramatize . . . when you want to lift the fog. 

And for help . . . let the swift and certain One-Stop Service of 

The Jam Handy Organization save time and money at every point for you. 
Here, under one roof, are complete, permanent facilities . . . 136 varied skills 


... all tuned in to your project, from initial planning to the finished job. 


To get help on your next presentation of ideas, call for 


7c JAM HANDY Onganigélion 


TRAINING ASSISTANCE ¢ MOTION PICTURES e¢ SLIDEFILMS « DRAMATIZATIONS ¢ VISUALIZATIONS e PRESENTATIONS 
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